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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Ir the Trade Union Congress does not compose itself into 
a more business-like frame of mind than that which charac- 
terised its first two meetings, reports of which are to hand 
as we go to press, we fear that not much good will result 
from it. After effervescence, however, comes precipitation 
of whatever solid matter may be found, and possibly the 
angry clamours of the preliminary gatherings will pass off 
and leave some grains of common sense. Naturally there 
was anger in some of the speeches, since the authority of the 
Union—whose title will surely soon have to be altered—has 
been defied many times, all over the country, of late; and 
anger again was shown because the Government used the 
military forces at its disposal to stop the recent outburst of 
sabotage and general lawlessness. To say, as the resolution, 
carried without debate, said, that such a step was “ designed 
to hinder” the improvement of the worker, and that it 
signified “a grave menace to civil liberty,” is the purest 
nonsense. It was designed to protect life and property, and 
the barden of blame lies with the Government that the 


forcible suppression of rebellion was delayed so long. 
b 





Noise, of course, is an inevitable attribute of any large 
city, but there are times and seasons when even London 
wants to be quiet; from the hour after midnight, let us say, 
until six o’clock in the morning we may expect some slight 
relief from the horns, sirens, and whistles which mingle 
with the roar of the traffic during the day. Such sounds 
are more noticeable, and proportionately more irritating, in 
the night, and the Commissioner of Police has acted wisely 
in issuing his reasonably worded admonition to all users of 
motor-vehicles during those hours when “the very houses 
seem asleep.’ The chauffeur in command of a car with a 
horn that “plays tunes” will have to curb his musical 
enthusiasm, and it is possible that the restraint thus learned 
may have an ameliorative effect upon the din of the day. 
Croydon, it is pleasant to note, gives power to its inhabitants 
to suppress the strepitous coalman and the shouting street- 
hawker, as far as their vocal powers are concerned. About 
the only street-cry which we hope will not be lost is the 
cadence of the seller of lavender, which is plaintive, 
haunting, and is heard but for a week or two. 


Even this musical call, were it to last the whole year 
round, would probably become a nuisance, and we shudder 
to think of the discordant state of our highways and byways 
should the suggestion, recently made in the columns of a 
contemporary, that each hawker should adopt a regular 
chant, be put into practice. Errand-boy songsters and 
melodious milkmen do not appeal to us, and we fear that the 
complaint of “nerves,” under such a régime, would be even 
more fearsome and more prevalent than it is now. Better 
the healthy and robust clamour of the present state of things 
than the theme of five or six notes repeated until the brain 
of the unwilling listener gives way, and he goes ont, “ seeing 
red,” to damage the musician. 


” 


Paris, the “city of great artistic events,” is to have a 
Festival of Music on a very large scale next Whitsuntide, 
and preliminary announcements with regard to the competi- 
tions and prizes are already to hand. Over two hundred 
orchestras, bands, and choral societies have signified their 
intention of competing, and it is hoped that the response 
from England will not lack heartiness. We note among the 
names of the Honorary Committee those of Sir Edward 
Elgar, Saint-Saéns, Widor, and Debussy—four which, 
standing alone, would be a guarantee of success. 


The Indian reviews to hand recently contain much 
interesting matter, apart from affairs purely Eastern. The 
Parsi, for example, of August 13th has a very thoughtful 
article by Mr. Khandalavala, entitled “The Homer of 
Philosophy,” in which the struggle between religion and 
philosophy in ancient Greece is happily treated ; the rise of 
the rhetoricians and sophists in Athens also forms part of 
the theme. Issues of the Wednesday Review for August 2nd 
and August 9th can also be read with enjoyment by folk on 
this side of the globe. The Modern World, the first number 
of which has just been published, is a monthly with head- 
quarters at Madras; the English of its leading article is 
most quaint and at times peculiarly expressive—as often 
happens when a man uses a language not completely fami- 
liar to him. Describing the Coronation festivities, the 
writer says: “Dinners, Cordial invitations, new Make- 
friends were as numerous as they were interesting ”—which 
is capital. The contributions are of good literary quality, 
and cover a wide range. Wewish the Modern World success, 
for it starts well, and its list of writers is a good one, 
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REPENTANCE 


How can I bear thy sad eyes’ mute regard 
And feel the deep rebuke of all their pain ? 
How meet their anxious questioning again, 
And see them, by my fault, with sorrow marred ? 
Soon have I found that faithlessness is hard ; 
That all the joy of sin is worse than vain ; 
Canst thou, amid this trial, still retain 
Some pure compassion for a soul ill-starred ? 


Loose now the wealth of all thy womanhood, 
Thy spendthrift love, for evermore unspent, 
To purchase peace and joy, all undeserved, 
For one who in an hour of weakness swerved 
And found sin’s riches false! Lo, I repent, 


Craving thy pardon’s swift beatitude ! 
Witiiam Daw. 








RODIN 


By Frank Harris 


A Book has just been published about Rodin and his work 
by a M. Gsell. It is an admirable piece of work, and shows 
us the very soul of the great sculptor in spite of the fact 
that Rodin is not very articulate, words not being his medium ; 
M. Gsell has drawn him out and interpreted him with 
singular sympathy and understanding. As I have known 
Rodin for twenty-five years, and regard him as one in the 
line of great French sculptors—a worthy successor to Houdon 
and Rude and Barye, and certainly the greatest of living 
sculptors—I shall use M. Gsell’s book as a sort of pedestal or 
frame for Rodin’s portrait. 


Rodin is to me the creature of his works: the bodily 
presentment even is a true symbol of the soul: a French 
peasant in figure—a short, broad man with heavy shoulders, 
thick thighs, and great, powerful hands. His face can best 
be seen in Tweed’s bust. The neck is short and thick, the 
nose large and fleshy, the forehead high but retreating, the 
eyes grey, by turns reflective and piercing. There is an air 
of transparent sincerity about the sturdy little man, with 
his careless grey beard and worn clothes. Always I see the 
large, strong hands, the short neck and lumpy shoulders—a 
master craftsman with a tremendous sensual endowment. 


The first chapters of this book are weak, but when Rodin 
talks of “the science of modelling” he begins to hold us. 
He learnt it whena young man, it appears, from a fellow- 
workman who taught him to model the human figure as if 
the surface were pushed out from the inside. There is no 
flat part of a body; it is all hills and valleys: this to him 
is the secret of modelling, and he declares that this was the 
practice of the Greeks, the only method which makes every 
statue a picture in black and white. No etching, he asserts, 
has such a boldness of light or such a velvety depth of 
shadow as a well-moulded statue: “By such modelling the 
masterpieces of sculpture take on the radiant aspect of 
living flesh.” 


The fourth chapter is still more interesting, because it 
brings out a modern phase of the eternal conflict in art 





between what is beantiful and what is true. Gsell asks him 
about his “L’Homme qui Marche.” Rodin begins by 
declaring that he wants life, and that life is movement. 
“T have hardly ever,” he adds, “represented complete 
repose. Fine modelling and movement are the two 
master qualities of good sculpture.” But the moment the 
pair begin to study Rodin’s “L’Homme qui Marche,” they 
both notice that the movement is not true, that the man has 
both feet on the ground at the same time, whereas in walk- 
ing one foot is always just leaving the ground as the other 
reaches it. A better illustration still occurs to Rodin. He 
takes the picture of Géricault in the Louvre, the famous 
“Racing at Epsom.” Géricault represents the horses 
galloping, according to the French expression, ventre & terre — 
the front legs outstretched in front and the hind legs 
outstretched behind. Now instantaneous photography 
teaches us that this is not in accordance with fact. Before 
the front legs touch the ground the hind legs have already 
been drawn up in preparation for the next spring ; so that if 
you picture a galloping horse properly you picture it with all 
four legs bunched together, the hind ones unnaturally drawn 
up underneath the stomach, almost overtaking the front 
ones, which are just leaving the ground. In fact, the 
animal seems to be caught in the act of jumping with its 
legs all hobbled together. Rodin immediately puts the 
matter properly: our eyes do not give us the truth of things. 
When we see a man walking we see both his feet on the 
ground ; when we see a horse galloping we first see his fore- 
legs thrown out in front and then his hind legs stretched out 
behind; and thus we represent him to ourselves. The 
expression ventre & terre is true to our vision though 
false to fact. And the truth to us is all that matters to 
the artist. 


The two collaborators discuss other interesting problems. 
Rodin insists that both painting and sculpture can represent 
action to a much greater extent than is commonly supposed, 
and he takes for example his own figures the “ Bourgeois of 
Calais ” and the masterpiece of Watteau, “‘ L’Embarquement 
pour Cythére.” His criticism of Watteau’s masterpiece is 
an exercise in eulogistic analysis. The painter begins, 
he says, on the right, by showing a lover kneeling to his 
mistress and trying to persuade her to accompany him. A 
little more towards the centre another gallant is helping his 
mistress to her feet, as if they were just about to start; and 
soon. Below these figures on the knoll, and nearer the 
water’s edge, a crowd of people are going towards the boat, 
the women as eager as the men. Rodin has nothing but 
praise for this conception, declares that the picture is 4 
masterpiece—“ un ravissement qu’on ne peut oublier.” 


This praise is fairly deserved if we look only at the 
painting or even at the drawing of the various figures and 
groups; but, architectually considered, “ L’Embarquement 
pour Cythére ” is anything but a wonder-work. The whole 
action takes place from right to left of the picture, whereas it 
should proceed from left to right. It is probably our habit of 
writing and reading which makes it much easier for us to 
follow action from left to right than from right to left. I 
have always felt a certain inconvenience in regarding this 
masterpiece of Watteau. The action of the picture should 
have begun on the left, and the eye would then have passed 
naturally towards the right from group to group instead of 
unnaturally and with a certain effort as it does now. 


I find a similar want of thoaght in the much-bepraised 
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French coinage of to-day : the medal of the woman sowing is 
effective and well modelled ; but the artist presents her with 
her hair flowing out straight behind as if she were sowing 
against a gale—a feat always avoided in actual life. 


In the fifth chapter Rodin’s gift as a draughtsman is dis- 
cussed. It is not sufficiently known that Rodin makes 
hundreds of sketches both with pencil and with wash of 
colour. Some of these drawings are among lis boldest and 
most characteristic work. “Ordinary people don’t under- 
stand them,” he says; “but ordinary people never know 
anything about Art. They imagine that drawing can be 
beautiful in itself. In all crafts truth and simplicity are the 
master-qualities.” And then he goes deeper : —“ Colour and 
drawing —style at its best—is nothing but a means to dis- 
play the soul of the artist. It is the soul one ought to try 
to know ; artists should be classed according to the soul.”’ 


The seventh chapter is taken up with a superb criticism 
of the great French sculptor Houdon, to whom we owe a 
number of busts of celebrated men, such as Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Franklin, Mirabeau, and Napoleon—heads which 
might really be considered Memoirs of the time. Nothing 
on Voltaire, nothing on Mirabeau (except Carlyle’s study), 
nothing on Napoleon has yet been written more soul-reveal- 
ing than the busts of Houdon. Rodin, too, in this field has 
done memorable things; his Rochefort, Hugo, Berthelot, and 
Puvis de Chavannes are all superb, worthy to rank with the 
best. Just here, however, a certain bitterness comes to show 
in him :— 


There is no work (he says) so ungrateful as this: the 
truer your portrait, the more like it is, the more it reveals 
character, the less your sitter will appreciate it. Men and 
women both want to have insignificant, regular features ; 
masterpieces of expression are usually regarded as insults. 
One has simply to do one’s best and pay no attention to the 
remonstrances of puerile conceit. 


Like all the great moderns, Rodin is often preoccupied 
not with the subject but the symbol. He has fashioned the 
head of a young woman imprisoned to the very neck in a 
rough block of marble. “Thought ” he christens it—thought 
struggling for expression, without hands to help itself and 
doomed to inaction as one without feet. Or take “ Illusion, 
the Daughter of Icarus "—a young angel’s figure with broken 
wing and face crushed against the hard ground of fact. No 
one of these attempts, in my opinion, can be called successful, 
simply because the striving itself, being purely intellectual, 
transcends the sculptor’s art. Two lines of Goethe are more 
expressive :— 


All things transitory but as symbols are sent ; 
Earth’s insufficiency leads to event. 


Rodin is more successful when he asserts that all artists 
are necessarily religious, “believers by nature : ”’— 


No good sculptor (he says) can model a human 
figure without dwelling on the mystery of life; this indi- 
vidual and that in fleeting variation only remind him of the 
immanent type ; he is led perpetually from the creature to 
the creator. All the best work of any artist must 
be bathed, so to speak, in mystery. That is why many of 
my figures have a hand or foot still imprisoned in the 
marble-block ; life is everywhere, but rarely indeed does 


it come to complete expression or the individual to perfect 
freedom. 





Then Rodin goes on to tell how as a youth he fell in love 
with the serene and typical beauty of the works of Phidias, 
and only later, after his first visit to Italy, came to appre- 
ciate the tortured strivings of Michelangelo. The great 
Florentine, he exclaims, was the last and greatest of Gothic 
sculptors. Like all great creators, Rodin is one of the most 
stimulating of critics, and in especial he finds deathless 
words to describe the Greeks, his masters. It is the accepted 
idea that the Greeks of the best period treated their subjects 
with reverence as gods and goddesses, and showed their 
piety by only unveiling part of the human figure. While 
admitting that there is some little truth in this, Rodin 
insists that the spirit fashioning all their best work is an 
intense sensuality. “The human form,” he says, “never 
moved any people to such sensual tenderness. The very 
ecstasy of sensual delight seems to be shed over every part 
of the figures they modelled.” And any one who has ever 
studied the little women’s figures with clinging draperies 
on the balustrade of the Temple of Nike Apteros must 
agree with him. Passionate desire is the very soul of Greek 
plastic art. 


And here comes naturally that chapter on “The Beauty 
of Women,” which should be at the end of this book, and 
not in the middle, if the true crescendo of interest is to be 
observed, for this is Rodin’s special kingdom. No decadent 
artist of them all, no master of the Renaissance, has equalled 
him in this field either as craftsman or lover, either in skill 
of workmanship or in passionate appreciation of the loveli- 
ness of every curve and every round. His best girl-figures 
are the best ever modelled. 


Rodin has now several studios, both at his home in 
Meudon and in Paris, but the one he prefers is in the old and 
famous Hotel de Biron, which for ages was used as the 
Couvent du Sacré-Coour. Here generations of lovely and 
charming girls were educated, and from this retreat sent 
forth into the sinful world. Behind the hotel is an old, 
neglected garden, with trees and arbours and winding 
walks. In the shade here one still seems to hear the ripple 
of girl-laughter, or sees hot cheeks flushing with whispered 
confidences. Looking out over this garden is the great room 
which Rodin keeps for his drawings and modellings of 
women. Let us listen to him on his own subject. Gesell 
asks him: “Is it easy to find beautiful models?” Rodin 
answers: “Yes.” ‘Does the figure keep its beauty for 
long?” The master replies :— 


“Tt changes incessantly, as a landscape changes with the 
sun. The perfect bloom of youth, the flower-time when the 
slight figure is as graceful as the stem of a lily, only lasts for 
a few short months. The young girl becomes a 
woman and her beauty changes its character—admirable 
still, it is perhaps not quite so lovely pure.” 


“Do you think the Greeks were more beautiful than 
modern women, or have you as fine models as posed for 
Phidias ? ”’ 


“ Just as fine. Modern Italian girls have all the pecu- 
liarities of the best Greek type: the essential character of it 
is that the shoulders are practically as broad as the hips.” 


“But our French women P” 


“ Generally, like the Germanic races and the Russians, they 
have narrow shoulders and large hips: this is the charac- 
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teristic of the nymphs of Goujon, the Venus of Watteau, the 
Diana of Houdon.” 


“Which is the most beautiful type?” 


“Who shall say? ‘There are hundreds of beautiful types. 
I have modelled little Eastern dancers whose finger-slim 
ankles and soft round outlines had an infinite and perverse 
seduction. On the other hand, the Japanese actress Hanako 
seemed to have no fat on her body; her muscles were all 
outlined and firm like those of a little fox-terrier. She 
was so strong that she could stand on one foot and hold the 
other leg at right angles with her body for ever so long ; 
she seemed to take root in the ground like a tree; but there 
was a rare beauty in her singular vigour. There is nothing 
commoner than beauty for those who have eyes to see. . . 
I often geta girlto sit on the ground just to study the 
adorable vaselike outlines of her torso, the sacred amphora 
which holds in it the promise of future life. Look at that 
shoulder: I have modelled the curve of it a dozen times 
and yet it could be improved. Often and often beauty 
overpowers me so that I feel like going on my knees to it. 
Was I right in saying that to the artist his art must be a 
religion ? 


“ Ah, they pretend that Art has no utility: it has the 
greatest; everything that makes for happiness is of the highest 
usefulness. And it must never be forgotten that we artists 
are the only moderns who take joy in our work and find 
delight in labour. Every workman ought to be an artist, 
and take pleasure in his toil ; every mason and carpenter and 
house-painter should have joy in his endeavour; but with 
our wretched modern wage-system we have almost banished 
joy out of life. It will come back; we artists will bring it 
back.” 


A memorable book, which sends me to the Carfax 
Gallery to have another look at that “Satyr and Nymph,” 
which is the high-water mark, so to speak, of Rodin’s 
achievement: a masterwork in which passion finds supreme 
expression and bronze takes on the satin-softness of woman's 
flesh. 








THE REMARKABLE HERO 


Tne time is not distant beyond the memory of living 
men when the hero of a typical novel had to be, if not a 
person of title, at any rate a man of tolerable family. If, 
in the days of his affluence, he did not possess a valet, or if 
when leaving home under a cloud he could not bestow his 
last sovereign on a head gardener, he was not likely to have 
many admirers. The snobbishness of those days was not 
greater than the snobbishness of these, but it was far 
simpler and more straightforward. It demanded quite 
honestly, on behalf of the middle-class reader, to mix with 
its social betters. No doubt it was perfectly right ; if aman 
cannot choose his company even in novels things are in a 
bad way. But, however that may be, the distinction of the 
hero of that time was on the side of birth and breeding. He 
might be compelled by circumstances to associate with coal- 
heavers, but even when his coat was shiny at the elbows the 
cabmen called him “ My lord.” When he told the landlady 
of his humble lodging that he had come into a marquisate 
and forty thousand a year, she always reminded him that she 
had known him at the first fora “real gent.” His brains might 
be of feeble quality—indeed they usually were—but his 
manners were of the best. He might not know how to counter 
the most childish plot, but he invariably knew what to do 
with his hands in a drawing-room, a problem which has 





puzzled more people than ever troubled about the riddles 
of life and death. 

In these days, however, good breeding is usually left as a 
minor perquisite to the villain. The hero may, as far as his 
social position is concerned, be anybody. He may drop his 
aspirates, he may be a boor, he may be ignorant of the most 
elementary rules of polite behaviour. Common honesty is 
not in the least a necessity to him. If he is fiendishly ugly, 
his adventures are all the more piquant. He may even be 
deformed, and his Life will sell in tens of thousands. He 
may squint, he may be club-footed, he may wear ready-made 
clothes, he may smoke in church, he may shoot foxes, he may 
browbeat women and patronise old men, he may do any of 
those forbidden things, for doing the least of which we 
would cut our dearest friends, aud yet he may charm 
voracious multitudes. We care nothing for his clothes, nor 
his manners nor his antecedents nor his actions; in these 
respects we are all-tolerant. But there is one quality which 
we demand in him: he must be a remarkable person. It 
matters very little in what his fate lies, whether in art, 
finance, sport, politics, exploration, swindling, or throat- 
cutting, but his intellect must be of the cast of great men. 

The superficial reason is not very far to seek. Satirised 

out of his old, honest, matter-of-fact reverence for rank and 
wealth, the commonplace reader has to satisfy his inborn 
humility by looking up to an intellectual superior. For 
bidden to act the flunkey to the aristocrat, he allows himself 
to adore the prima donna, the brilliant statesman, the 
swaggering freebooter, or the subtle master of intrigue. 
As he can no longer delight in the conversation of a duke, 
he accepts instead the conversation of an eminent house- 
breaker. And seeing that, however slight his knowledge of 
aristocratic circles might have been, his acquaintance with 
men of genius is even slighter—he is seldom able to detect 
the fraud which is so often played upor him. He may 
have a shrewd conception of how a duke would behave in a 
given situation, but a man of genius is above laws, and his 
actions are therefore incalculable. So the reader takes, 
with shut eyes and open mouth, whatever the journeyman 
novelist cares to offer him in the way of inspired heroes. 
He is unaware that the great detective whom he so much 
admires is as unlike any possible great detective as he is 
unlike a Patagonian anteater; these mysterious and 
incomprehensible actions pass not, as they should, for 
the well-meaning, but rather futile, efforts of an unin- 
spired writer to simulate inspiration, but for the unfathom- 
able deeds of a demigod. The more extraordinary 
they are, the more convinced is the reader of his hero's 
genuineness. In the result, one reads of a great realistic 
author who studies his situations by kidnapping people, 
and forcing them to act for him; one finds a great thief 
who lives, surrounded by objets dart, in a castle in the 
middle of a sea-girt rock; one finds a great poet who, 
by way of seeking inspiration, wanders like a madman over 
the face of the earth for several months, then, returning 
home, scribbles for four days without stopping, and finally 
falls dead over his completed masterpiece. The convenience 
for a s¢cond-rate author of a public which accepts such 
creations may easily be estimated. If extravagance be @ 
sign of genius, then it is infinitely easier to portray genius 
than mediocrity. The man in the street is quite capable 
of judging his kind, but to judge the weird antics of an 
inspired soul he has only the unreliable experience of 
nightmares. He can but devour and hold out his innocent 
hands for more. So the curious fashion grows, until the 
remarkable becomes more common than the commonplace ; 
an amusing development enough, if one does not pause to 
reflect how swiftly this highly-seasoned fare can destroy 
any lingering taste for the products of a restrained and 
disciplined art. 
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ALL ON A SUMMER’S DAY 


A rew days ago a young Colonial said to the present 
writer, “I’m in love with your English twilights. We get 
nothing like them in Australia.” A summer such as we 
have been having diverts that attitude of depreciation toward 
the British climate which has become a pose with so many of 
us. The fact is, the most perfect climates of the world are 
the worst, and our capricious skies are an invaluable national 
asset. 


It is a delightful experience to make a trip to the West 
Indian Islands what time the drear evenings of November 
begin to settle about our cities. The season of the “ Nortes” 
is then over, and the balmy north-east Trade winds blow 
over the Caribbean Sea without intermission. After eight 
or nine days spent on one of the loneliest quarters of the 
ocean, the look-out man sights the yellow flats of Barbadoes. 
There, girdled by sands, about which the white horses of the 
Atlantic fret, ig our first glimpse of the Tropics. 


The black policeman, dressed in white ducks and a little 
brief authority, is a humorous parody on the familiar 
“hobbies” we have left behind. His air of mingled 
majesty and condescension is truly comical to the newcomer. 
The European officers have a funny task to keep order 
amongst their constables. We went on one occasion with 
the Chief Commissioner on his country rounds. This was a 
typical inspection. Ina tiny police station in a forest clear- 
ing enter a sergeant and two P.C.’s, all as black as Day and 
Martin could make them. Salutes. “ Now, then,” says the 
Commissioner, “ what’s the matter with you? The sergeant 
reports youtwo menare quarrelling.” “ Dis mancall me ‘black 
fella,’ says Number 1. “I no’ be called ‘black fella’ by 
dis man.” Then the Commissioner talks to all three as if 
he were addressing a Sunday-school class, but with a 
suggestion of laughter in his voice, and we ride away to find 
a similar storm brewing in a teapot a mile or two distant. 

One day we were in the queue passing through the 
Abbey. Behind the Coronation Chair three policemen were 
discussing amongst themselves a knotty problem in arrests. 
“What would you charge him with ?” asked Number 1. 
“Felony,” was theanswer. “ But he hadn’t turned a key.” 
“Then have him up for loiterin’ with intent,” chuckled 
Number 3. The constable of colour revels in that sort of 


discussion. He is a very Hamlet for “ putting cases.” 


The white roads of Barbadoes are glaring, and the island 
is too full of blacks to make the voyager regret his depar- 
ture, mora especially as the chain of islands to the south— 
St. Vincent, Grenada, and the Grenadines—are veritable 
fairyland. Then comes Trinidad. The steamer threads 
her way through the “ Boca ” which the captain has selected. 
There are the Five Islands and the mountain chain that 
bounds the island on the north, and the Gulf of Paria, 
turbid with the flotsam of the mighty Orinoco. Every 
adjective and epithet has been brought out of our armoury 
of words to describe the seraphic climate about us—the 
sapphire blue of sky and sea, the balmy breezes of content. 
You land, and out of any ten Britishers you meet nine will 
say to you, “Going back to London next month? Lucky 
beggar! I wish I were.” The tropical climate is, we veri- 
tably believe, the origin of the legend of the Sirens. It is 
for ever wooing one to slacken pace, to take things easy, to 
put off any irksome duty till to-morrow. “ Majfiana” is its 
perpetual motto. Close your eyelids to keep out the glare, 
get into a hammock in the shade and think. You may be 
awakened by the shrill horn of the mosquito; sand-flies will 
be sure to pay you court; but you will have to telephone 
peremptorily to your will if clear thinking is required or 
resolute work has to be done. Few of those who live in 


these delightful islands can resist the spell of the siren 
c 





climate. We once had to interview a Mexican resident in 
London. It, was November, and a London particular had 
settled on the City like a vampire. We commiserated 
the Mexican on the hard fate of our grimy “ blanket of the 


dark.” His answer was, “It is better so than always blue 
sky.” 


Now that the Siren is with us, let us listen to her wiles. 
The stars of the summer night bear her message to all who 
have ears to hear. Wander out from indoor heat and glare, 
and the gemmed canopy of the heavens hangs over you, like 
a mighty swarm of fireflies, shedding tranquillity on a still 
world. 


There's not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins.”’ 


In the quiet sky, four hours after the sun has dipped 
beyond the verge of our ken, the half-twilight grows a shade 
more still and solemn. The mountains and the sea are 
robed in glamour. An owl hoots dreamily; bats flit. 
Trees and plants are taking up the animal wastage of the 
day. Natare’s laboratory is silently at work, moulding, 
withering. Birth and death, change and range. The loom 
is weaving or unravelling tissue in all living things. Poesy 
is an ocean; birth and death itsebb and flow. The dead poet 
does but sleep :— 


He is made one with Nature. There is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird. 


Stroll across the velvet terraces of Down and drink in a 
restless undertone, if your ears be quick enough to catch its 
echo, as the breakers chafe on the pebbled beach three 
hundred feet below. Then look upward and learn to emulate 
the utter calm of created things about you. The cycle of 
life rolls on unhasting. The wanderer on the Down head- 
land is a partner in wide silences and deep content. Thus to 
him watching, the striking of the church clock in a distant 
village reveals the fleeting foot of Time. Two o'clock. A 
faint air draws up from the sea, a blush is kindling in the 
East. Day is coming. Soon its growing glory is suffused. 
The kaleidoscope of the seascape changes. Th2sea’s sombre 
outline takes on a paling sheen of green. The sun is rising, 
and 

When, from under this terrestrial ball, 
He fires the proud tops of the Eastern pines, 


the splendour of God is once more clothed in earthly 
symbols. Another day is born. Young angels pass. The 
blackbirds and thrushes, who had been harping on muted 
strings, now burst into a chorus, rising to the swelling of 
harmony of Nature’s orchestra. The smoke of cottage 
chimneys floats upward into the pellucid air. Man goes forth 
to his labour until the evening. 


Then the Sun, no longer content to woo with hint and 
glamour, turns tyrant, pouring on man and beast the burden 
of his wrath. The air grows sultry, robbed of its ozone. 
The birds hide themselves away, as from some fierce task- 
master. The trout lies under a ledge of rock, where swirling 
weeds waver in the stream. Only the merry cicala fiddles 
cheerily with his legs for bow and strings. He recalls to his 
mates the story of the birth of his race under fierce suns of 
yore. 


Then the wanderer, as he retells the magic of the brief 
darkness and babbles of the majesty of the Sun-god, 
careering in his dazzling chariot of fire, perchance may say 
to those about him: “It’s an old-fashioned Summer we are 
having. The English climate is not too bad after all.” 
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REVIEWS 


MR. CHESTERTON AS A POET 


The Ballad of the White Horse. By G. K. Cuesterton. 
(Methuen and Co. 5s. net.) 


Srrictiy speaking, Mr. Chesterton is primarily a poet. We 
do not in remarking this allude to the fact that some years 
ago he made his first appearance in the world of letters with a 
volume of poems, “The Wild Knight,” although that is in 
itself no small indication to a man’s fount of inspiration ; 
we have in mind, rather, his outlook on life, of which this 
was the first and most vital evidence. In a sense it is true 
to say that the modern economics of existence (which is 
frequently and wrongly referred to as life) have bent him 
aside from the speech of instinct, and compelled him to voice 
himself in the looser meanings of prose. His native outlook 
is that of a poet. Even his prose reasoning—sharp, sudden, 
and elliptical —is such reasoning as a poet, with his instinct 
for the simple essentials of the matter, finds most native to 
himself. It makes one very nearly despair to see some critic 
sleekly and complacently dismiss as paradox what is in fact 
the sudden placing of the beauty of a primary unalterable 
principle beside the hideous distortion of modern civilisation. 
There are some passages in his prose so extraordinarily right 
that to hear them laughed over as paradoxes makes one 
suspect that some one or other has been touched on a raw 
place. It is a churlish or timid age this, too grudging or too 
fearful to acclaim greatness when it sees it; yet there are 
perceptions strewn throughout Mr. Chesterton’s work, verse 
or prose, that compel one to say of him, with neither syco- 
phancy nor log-rolling, that he isa great man indeed and 
a poet by truth of instinct. 

That, however, is a big matter—too big for the space of 
such a review as this. It has been prompted by the fact 
that this book is Mr. Chesterton’s second volume of poetry, 
with the space of over a decade between it and its prede- 
cessor. Those who know “The Wild Knight ’—those, 
indeed, who know no more than the various verses, authentic 
or travesty, which he has distributed through his prose— 
will scarcely need to be told that his special fitness in poetic 
speech is for the ballad form. Perhaps afterdays will notice 
to what extent some in our day are experimenting with the 
old poetic forms side by side with others who are rashly 
throwing away the old forms altogether. Here is Mr. 
Chesterton, for instance, giving us a long poem of eight 
books and 182 pages which he calls a ballad, and which, 
despite the straining of the borders of the form as hitherto 
understood. is nevertheless both in form and inspiration 
rightly so characterised. The subject of his ballad, since a 
ballad must have a personal, and, if possible, a heroic, 
subject, is King Alfred and his attempt to hurl the Danes 
out of Wessex. Ostensibly this is the subject, actually and 
more truly it is the defence of Christianity against the 
inroads of barbaric heresy, with an eye turned aside now 
and again in order that the gay, brave fight of the gay, brave 
days should awake a suggestion of what is even now happen- 
ing in Mr. Chesterton’s own day and clime. 

To get.the proper proportions for his hero, Mr. Chesterton 
has very wisely elected to go behind the King Alfred of the 
carping historian to the King Alfred of tradition, back to 
him who sang in the Danish camp and burnt the good 
wife’s cakes. And in order that the proper colours should 
be given to this (say, brave) tale, Mr. Chesterton has intro- 
duced three characters as chieftains to aid Alfred —a Saxon, 
Eldred ; a Celt, Colan of Caerleon ; and a Roman, Marcus— 
each being representative of the various layers of peoples 
that had “fought for the Christian civilisation against the 


heathen nihilism.” In resonant verse Mr. Chesterton picks 
out the salient features of each national representative with 
an insight and accuracy that comes not short of actual 
mental fascination. This, for example, is the Celt :— 


And the man was come like a shadow, 
From the dusk of Druid trees, 

When Usk with mighty murmurings 

Past Caerleon of the fallen Kings, 
Goes out to ghostly seas. - 


His harp was carved and cunning, 
As the Celtic craftsman makes, 
Carven all over with twisting shapes 

Like many headless snakes. 


His harp was carved and cunning, 
His sword prompt and sharp ; 

And he was gay when he held the sword, 
Sad when he held the harp. 


For the great Gaels of Ireland 

Are the men that God made mad, 
For all their ways are merry, 

And all their songs are sad. 


He made the sign of the Cross of God, 
He knew the Roman prayer ; 

But he had unreason in his heart, 
Because of the gods that were. 


And whether in seat or saddle, 
Whether with frown or smile, 

Whether at feast or fight was he, 

He heard the sound of a nameless sea 
On an undiscovered isle. 


It is a slight and trite task open to any pedant to point out 
that the first of these stanzas derives clearly from Kubla 
Khan. It is more to the point to ask where else one may 
find bold, free verse that is yet so subtle. This is Marcus 
the Roman :— 


A bronzed man, with a bird’s bright eye, 
And a strong bird’s beak and brow, 

His skin was brown like buried gold, 

And of certain of his sires was told 

They came in the shining ship of old, 
With Cesar in the prow. 


His fruit-trees stood like soldiers, 
Drilled in a straight line. 

His strange, stiff olives did not fail, 

And all the kings of the earth drank ale, 
But he drank wine. 


Near the end of the book, when the fight of Ethandune 
has been fought, when Alfred has lost and is gathering 
together his distributed band for the last essay, this is how 
the four are differentiated. He has described the child's 
way of, building stone-towers that fall down, as patiently to 
be rebuilt again; and then he adds :— 


And this was the might of Alfred, 
At the ending of the way ; 

That of such smiters, wise or wild, 

He was least distant from the child 
Piling the stones all day, 

For Eldred fought like a frank hunter, 
That killeth and goeth home ; 

And Mark had fought because all arms 
Rang like the name of Rome. 

And Colan fought with a double mind, 
Moody and madly gay ; 

But Alfred fought as gravely 
As a good child at play. 


Since quotation must necessarily be a limited matter, we 





have so selected our quotations that they indicate a certain 
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manner of sequence throughout. They are also apt examples 
of the quality of the poem. To those who have given 
thought to the respective characteristics of the Celt and 
Saxon the last stanza is almost startling, so truly does it 
see, and so admirably does it express its vision. 


Yet if such quotations be apt examples of its quality, the 
ballad contains much else besides. Mr. Chesterton has often 
stirred some of us strangely with his appeals for the clear- 
ness and rightness- of personal combat; but never has he 
spoken with such effect as in his description of the Battle of 
Ethandune. Book Eight is a book to stir the blood and 
exalt the mind with the great gusto of living. There is also 
much in the way of such a lusty religious faith as brings 
other great things of life in its train. But since it is time 
to make an end, let this be said fairly and frankly. Mr. 
Chesterton will pass to the great silence, and perhaps, too, his 
direct contributions to life and thought will pass from 
regard and memory ; but of few things now said and written 
is it more possible to aver that in that day “The Ballad of 
the White Horse”’ will not be permitted easily to die. His 
other works are admirable, and they are entertaining; but 
they are chiefly an exalted journalism. In this book he wins 
past to something more perdurable and permanent. 





THE POET AND THE AGE—I. 


Mariamne : a Conflict. By T. Sturae Moorr. (Duckworth 
and Co. 2s. net.) 


Desiderio: a Play in Three Acts. By Mavrice Bartna. 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 1s. net.) 


Poems of Men and Hours. By Joun Drinkwater. (David 
Nutt. 1s. 6d. net.) 


The New Hesperides and other Poems, By Jorn Ettas 
Sprncarn. (Sturgis and Walton, New York. $1 net.) 


No one can say that we lack poets when confronted with 
four volumes of such fine and sincere poetry as these. There 
is true poetic fervour in each of these small books, power- 
fully and often exquisitely expressed. The tone of every 
one of them is high, and it is refreshing to note that no 
minor-poetical pessimism disfigures their pages. They have 
also escaped almost completely from the decadence which 
once so seriously threatened this art. But when we have 
said all this, and have fully recognised the worth and high 
purpose of these poets, the question forces itself upon us— 
What is the relation of their art to the age in which we live ? 
We have here two dramas and two books of short poems ; to 
what extent are they the product of this age, and what 
message have they for the times ? 

No doubt questions like these will incur the wrath of the 
“Art for Art’s sake” devotees, but such questions will con- 
tinue to be asked whether they are approved of by select 
coteries or not. It cannot be denied, at any rate, that 
Shakespeare had a direct relationship with the art of his age, 
and in some sense a message for it, though that message 
propounded no new moralities and was far enongh removed 
from the style of the pulpiteer. Milton, too, had a word for 
his times, however heedless of that word those times were. 
And it is eminently true of Tennyson that he was the 
product of the nineteenth century and spoke unmistakably 
and vitally to its needs. But amongst these four poets, 
some of whom display the technical ability of a Tennyson 
and possibly the equivalent of his powers of thought, not 
one has the same dominating spirit which would make his 
Volume a vital book to the men of to-day. We have, indeed, 





few modern poets who have attempted to make poetry out of 
the century in which they write, and those few have not 
been particularly successful. Our poets too largely derive 
their technique and their themes from an earlier age, and 
make of their art a temple of refuge from the storms and 
sordidness of the present. The new poet of his times will 
no doubt melt and refashion in the fires of his own poetic 
fervour the diverse facts of his age and compel them to serve 


his art, welding them all into a perfect whole of beauty and 
of strength. 


Take, first, Mr. Sturge Moore’s new dramatisation of part 
of the life of Herod. We have here a sinewy strength of 
phrase and a fine resonance of line which occasionally call 
to remembrance the achievements of the great masters of 
the past. For instance, this from Mariamne’s repentance 
after her condemnation :— 


I was too set upon a perfect life. 

Must no fault be to find in Herod’s love ? 

Because a leat was led aside to turn 

The mills of darkling thought and gross desire, 
Such tampering with my fortunes’ copious stream 
Appeared a crime inhuman—human fault 

Scarce marring much less fortune, it had seemed 
To women husbanded at lesser cost 

Of God’s supreme endowments. 


Mr. Sturge Moore has caught something of that dark, 
passionate atmosphere of intrigue and suspicion which 
marked the reign of Herod the Great. His foolish, over- 
weening jealousy for his unhappy Queen Mariamne, which 
led to her judicial murder, is also well displayed. As a 
drama it is well-knit, working to a swift and tragic con- 
clusion, though lacking somewhat in the clear characteri- 
sation which so few dramatic poets achieve in blank verse. 
But this ancient story of the anger of Herod and the doom 
of Mariamne—what is its net value for our age? Little, 
that we are aware of, beyond the fact that beauty is its own 
excuse for being. 

When we approach “ Desiderio” we find ourselves in an 
entirely different atmosphere. The quality of the blank 
verse is less resonant, but what it loses in this respect it 
gains in clearness, though it has its moments of power, as the 
following passage testifies :— 


I come to break the tyranny of dreams— 

Dreams of ambition, dreams of power and wealth. 
If men can only know these things are dreams, 
Content, they shall inhale the quality 

Of life and find it new ; ar 

They, in the brutal chariot-race of life, 

More glad shall pass, not thinking of the toil, 

But of the splendour of the race. 


The story of the idealist who was set up as king by the 
machinations of conspiring courtiers to serve their own ends 
has its suggestions for our modern problems, and in this 
respect comes nearer, perhaps, to the standard we have set 
up than any other of these poets. We are reminded of the 
difficulties that wait upon government of either the aristo- 
cratic or the democratic type. We see once more the ever- 
recurring spectacle of the martyred idealist. We behold 
afresh the misunderstandings caused by any man whose love 
is general rather than for individuals. This is a high-minded 
play, and we commend it to all lovers of poetry for its 
thoughtful qualities. 

The outstanding characteristic of Mr. Drinkwater’s verse 
is its complete sincerity. This he claims for it himself, and 
we are glad to be able to endorse his claim. His subject- 
matter is usually of a somewhat grave order, and there is 
more than a touch of true religious feeling, which, however, 
is far removed from the banal type with which we are only 
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too familiar. Mr. Drinkwater survives many tests in such a 
lyric as this entitled “ Love : ”"— 


Lord of the host of deep desires 
That spare no sting, yet are to me 

Sole echo of the silver choirs 
Whose dwelling is eternity, 


With all save thee my soul is pressed 
In high dispute from day to day, 
But, Love, at thy most high behest 
I make no answer, and obey. 


There is in all these short poems that individual note for 
which the critic looks so earnestly. Where this is present 
there is hope that achievement of a very high order may 
follow. Mr. Drinkwater has both thought and truth which 
are more or less apposite to the needs of the age, and for 
these we the more gladly commend him to the searcher 
after beauty and truth. 

The author of “The New Hesperides” bears a name less 
familiar than any of the foregoing. He is Professor of 
Comparative Literature in Columbia University, and has 
already proved himself a critic of a very high order ina 
lecture on “The New Criticism,” recently reviewed in 
these columns. Remembering our standard, we turned to 
him with large expectations as the inhabitant of a new 
world whence some new authentic utterance might come. 
Beauty of expression we found ; fine technical ability also ; 
but it is disappointing to note that this technique was 
almost all of a European type. True, America is often 
referred to, but she is not herself the inspiration of any 
mighty, compelling song. From this new land we look for 
something almost as individual as Whitman’s compound 
of prose and poetry; but it is not to be found in Professor 
Spingarn, though we very gladly recognise the many fine 
qualities which proclaim him to be a true poet. There is 
very little of the direct lyrical cry in this collection; the 
work is rather that of a careful and conscientious artist who 
knows exactly how such things should be done. We are, 
however, rather surprised to find that some of the writer’s 
sonnets depart from the pure sonnet form in certain details. 
Mr. Spingarn’s gift is well represented in a tiny poem 
entitled “ The Poet :”— 


I have not gathered these dreams out of the reading of books; 
They came to me, flowers of dusk, sweet with the odour of 
stars ; 
Some of them live not a day out of their shadowy nooks; 
Some of them still show the touch where my fingers bruised 
them with scars. 


While four such poets can be found there is no necessity 
to despair as to the poetical powers of our age; but we still 
wait with more than a little wistfulness for the commanding 
poet who shall speak unmistakably to our needs. 





INDIAN EMPERORS 


A History of the Great Moghuls ; or, A History of the Bad- 
shahate of Delhi from 1605 to 1739 A.D. By Prinatr 
Kennepy, M.A. (Thackerand Co., Calentta. 6 rupees.) 


Tae period of rather more than two hundred years 
between the invasion of the first Great Moghul, Baber, in 
1526, and the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah, the Persian, in 
1738-9, is perhaps the most interesting of the different 
epochs of Indian history. It witnessed the rise of the 
Moghul Empire, its zenith, its decadence, and the subsequent 
anarchy, caused partly by internal misrule, partly by the 
development of the rival power of the Marathas, who in later 





days were themselves beaten by the Afghans at Panipat in 
1761, and subsequently by the English. In a previous 
volume Mr. Kennedy has dealt with Baber, Humayun, the 
usurpation of Sher Shah, and Akbar ; herein he completes 
the period with accounts of Jahangir, Shah Jehan, Aurang- 
zeb, and their unworthy successors. The story has often 
been told, and in very different styles. Mr. Kennedy 
avowedly writes for the man in the street, for those who 
know but little, but who desire to know something of 
medieval Indian history, and who are not able to find 
exactly what they want in other books. 


In this limited purpose the author has succeeded. His 
book has no pretension to becoming a standard work, but he 
gives, pleasantly enough, a lighter account of the reigns and 
characters of the Emperors mentioned. Comparison would 
show that many matters have been omitted. He has brought 
out well the characteristics of each Emperor and alluded to 
the more important events. Thus Jahangir is shown to bea 
drunkard and sensualist, fortunate in the possession of a 
wife, the famous Nur Jehan, improperly obtained, who took 
too leading a part in the adminstration. Jahangir, generally 
regarded as more scrupulous in religious matters than the 
eclectic Akbar, is pronounced tolerant. whereas Shah Jehan 
was intolerant, and Aurangzeb’s bigotry ruined the empire. 
Shah Jehan’s reign, 1627-56, was the golden period of 
Moghul rule. The empire and dynasty were firmly esta- 
blished, the government was conducted with ability. The 
State expenditure was enormous, though the figures are 
probably exaggerated. His buildings, including the glorious 
Taj Mahal, testify to his splendour. Aurangzeb’s treatment 
of his father and brothers was inexcusable, but characte- 
ristically Oriental. His constant fruitless and exhausting 
contests with the Marathas, especially with Sivaji, and his 
fighting for twenty-five years in the Deccan in attempts to 
subjugate the smaller kingdoms, sapped the resources of the 
State, and led to the anarchy during the forty years of his 
successors, Bahadur Shah to Muhammad Shah, which left 
India a prey to Nadir Shah, and eventually tothe Marathas. 
These matters are the commonplaces of Indian history. 


There is a special feature in this book, in that it contains 
long quotations from Bernier, the French physician and 
traveller, and from the native writers, especially Khafi Khan, 
whose works were edited by Henry Elliot and Mr. Dowson. 
Aurangzeb, unfortunately, forbade the writing of history, 
but it was done surreptitiously. It is surprising that Mr. 
Kennedy, who knows India and the tendency of Orientals to 
flatter, and to ignore anything disagreeable, should write so 
strongly in favour of the native historians. ‘The kernel of 
veracity, the desire to tell what is true, and the trouble to 
find it out, are everywhere to be found in our Indian 
Muhammadan historians. They have the practical historical 
sense strongly developed, and their accounts are to be pre- 
ferred to those of any European traveller when one wishes 
really to study the history of the times.” This is not the gene- 
rally received view of the writings of Indian historians ; 
their works have to be accepted pour faute de mieux, but with 
a reservation engendered by their intrinsic defects. 


Mr. Kennedy has some sensible remarks on England's 
policy and modern politics in India, but he is not literally 
exact in the expression “ All India is British now;” nor is 
his statement correct that Clive, in the ‘forties of the 
eighteenth century, defended Arcot. We have again noted 
some slips in his proof-reading, which he admits is not good 
(e.g. “ Janda,” “Akbar,” “ Ahmedabad,” for “ Jumla,” 
“ Abbas,” “ Ahmednagar”). But the class of readers for 
whom he has written should be grateful to him for rendering 
Indian history palatable, while they would be repelled by 
more substantial treatises, For their purposes the half is 
better than the whole, 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 


Ihe Panama Canal. By Harmovio Arias, B.A., LL.B. 
(P. 8S. King and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Suovutp the Panama Canal be fortified? Certainly the 
United States have a right to do it, since self-defence is the 
first law of Nature; for they not only bought out the former 
Canal Company and paid the Republic of Panama a large 
sum for the right to construct a canal, but they also 
expended hundreds of millions of dollars to the benefit of 
the community. Panama and Colon, fever holes before the 
work was begun, were converted into healthy cities by the 
Americans. When finished it will save thousands of miles 
in ocean travel; this not only benefits the foreign ship- 
owners, but the countries on the West Coast of America 
from Mexico down to the northern part of Chili as well. 


Many thousands of acres of land on the West Coast of 
South Central America and Mexico which now lie idle 
will be taken up and cultivated and produce valuable crops 
in the near future. European countries will have the 
benefit of this canal without having spent a cent to have the 
waterway opened. All countries could have demanded and 
agreed to keep the Canal neutral if a private company had 
completed the Canal, or even if a European Power had 
undertaken the work, as they had no immediate disaster to 
fear, since they were so far away. With the United States 
it is altogether different ; they want to concentrate their 
fleet as quickly as possible to protect their own coast, either 
in the Pacific, Atlantic, or the Gulf of Mexico, and also to 
present as many hindrances as they can to the enemy. That 
is the principal science of warfare. 


In 1850, when they entered into a treaty with Great 
Britain to assure the neutrality of the Canal, neither 
England nor the U.S.A. had any intention of constructing 
it, but both wanted to safeguard themselves in case 
Columbia had given a concession to another Power. To 
enter into a treaty and to keep one are two different things. 
A weak Power can be forced to fulfil an agreement, whereas 
a strong Power does as she likes. We have seen the effect 
of the latter policy with the treaties made by Napoleon, or 
rather his Minister Talleyrand, who made, signed, and con- 
structed treaties which he did not intend to keep; some 
were even broken before the ink of the signature was dry. 


When De Lesseps undertook to finish the Canal with 
French money it was to the interest of the U.S.A. to see 
that it was neutral, and not fortified. The French company 
could not finish the Canal ; thus came the opportunity of the 
U.S.A, to construct it for themselves and to obtain the 
French interest as cheaply as possible. For this reason the 
Spooner Act was framed in America. 


A cutting from San Juan del Norse (Greytown) across 
Nicaragua to Briton, where the Canal should enter the 
Pacific, would have cost considerably more money to con- 
struct than a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. Grey- 
town is a bad harbour, sanding up all the time; and Briton, 
on the Pacific, is open to heavy rollers during the northerly 
gales. Extensive and very costly breakwaters would have 
to be built to make any kind of smooth haven in the Pacific 
from which vessels might enter the Canal. 


This the Americans knew well; therefore the Spooner Act 
was passed as a bluff, and brought the French company to 
terms. The other opportunity to deal with the Columbian 
Government came soon. The people on the Isthmus revolted 
against Columbia, as they had done several times before, 
Without aid from the U.S.A., but now America saw a chance. 





To help Panama would mean to help themselves, which they 
did to a certain extent, and Panama became independent of 
Columbia. Panama ceded the Canal Zone to the United 
States, and they started to construct; if it had not been for 
this there would be no Republic of Panama now. 

Mr. Arias compares the Suez Canal with the Panama 
Canal. The former, he observes, is neutral; but how will 
it be in case of war? Would England allow an enemy’s 
fleet to pass the Suez Canal to attack India? Probably 
not ; so apparently the United States have a right to fortify 
the Panama Canal to protect themselves. 

There is one consolation for outsiders who do not like the 
way Americans conduct the Canal affair: let them keep 


ae and send their ships around the Horn or through the 
traits. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Village Sermons on Uncommon Texts. By the Rev. Russeut 
H. Jervrey. (Skeffington and Son.) 


Nor many weeks ago we were spending a very peaceful 
holiday in a delightful country village. On the Sunday we 
wended our way to the parish church, expecting that, amid 
such beautiful surroundings, we should hear a sermon which 
would in some way at least correspond to the charming 
exterior. Our hopes rose high when the text was given out : 
““Where there is no vision the people perish” was surely 
a message calculated to provide ample scope for any 
preacher. But we were grievously disappointed: we heard 
not one word about a vision; there were no haunting 
thoughts or inspiriting allusions in the half-hour’s homily ; 
there was nothing to cause any of the congregation to 
hunger and thirst after the righteousness with which it is 
promised that seekers shall be filled, The text was used 
merely as a tag upon which to hang the various things the 
preacher wished to say, and had little or no relation to the 
sermon. We will not go to the length of saying that these 
“Village Sermons on Uncommon Texts” resemble our 
uninspired village sermon of a few weeks ago. It is only 
just and right to give a parish priest credit for knowing 
better than any one else the needs of his parishioners, and 
in all probability the sermons contained in the } resent 
volume entirely met the wants of the people to whom they 
were originally addressed. But when such matter is 
collected, printed, and presented in book form complaint 
must not be made if it is judged on its merits alone. 

If a sermon be preached from an uncommon text it is 
only reasonable to suppose that a good explanation of the 
text will be given or a difficult meaning explained. It is 
futile to choose uncommon texts, drag them from their 
context, and bring them by a long process of illogical 
reasoning to ordinary deductions when the same deductions 
would be much better obtained by a reference to the passage 
from which they are usually illustrated. For instance, from 
“© Baal hear us” Mr. Jeffrey proceeds to teach the lesson 
of the Pharisee and the publican; from an exhortation of 
five pages on “he buildeth his house as a moth” two are 
devoted to an explanation of the evolution of the silk-pro- 
ducing caterpillar; while the idea “that there must be 
many mansions in the Place of Departed Spirits to suit the 
requirements of those abiding there” sounds very comfort- 
able, but we have not hitherto understood that our “ require- 
ments” would carry much weight when it was a question of 
our position in the next world. The doctrine is also put 
forward that that State which is going to provide so well 
for our requirements will also give us an extra opportunity 
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of redeeming the time “made so little use of when on 
earth.” The plea for this doctrine is that it is “a more 
pleasing one than that preached by Calvin and his followers.” 
We must really read the Gospels again and search diligently 
for Christ’s “pleasing” methods of dealing with the 
Scribes and Pharisees, immorality, hypocrisy, and similar 
vices. Is it too much to hope that the next book of sermons 
we have to handle will deal with “‘ Uncommon Sermons on 
Familar Texts” ? 





La Légende de Don Juan, son Evolution dans la Littérature : 
I. Des Origines au Romantisme. 1. Du Romantisme 4 
V Epoque Contemporaine. By Georces GENDARME DE 
Bévorrz. Two Vols. (Hachette and Co. 3f. 50c 
each.) 


Don Juan, his adventures and crimes, and the episode of the 
statue of the Commander—‘le Festin de Pierre,” as it 
came to be inaccurately styled—belong to the common fund 
of European literature, and have been drawn on to an incre- 
dible extent, witness the two present volumes and the index, 
contained in the later of them, of writers who have in any 
way used the legend. Moreover, we understand that M. 
Gendarme de Bévotte is the author of a much larger work 
on the same question. The subject is interesting enough, and 
thetreatment is scholarly and conscientious—almost too much 
so, we were on the point of saying, for the ordinary reader. 
It would be difficult to recall a writer who has been com- 
pletely ignored, or any considerable work hinging on the 
adventures or the psychology of the reprobate that has 
escaped a detailed analysis. And moreover the volumes, 
quite apart from the judicial character of the more general 
chapters, should have a distinct value for the literary man 
as works of reference. They are full of suggestions for the 
study of many phases of literary history. 

The development of “ Donjuanism’’ in literature is very 
curious. Though nowadays it is common property, it is a 
comparatively modern growth. The first “Don Juan” in 
the classical shape, as we know it in Moliere’s great play 
and Mozart’s opera, was a Spanish play of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, by Tirso de Molina. In the original 
version the moral was of course edifying, being the long- 
suffering of Heaven and the certain punishment of the 
sinner. Then greater interest began to be taken in the 
character of the hero himself, which became more com- 
plex. Already in Molitre a sort of apology is hinted at. 
Romanticism turns the whole situation inside out; the 
libertine becomes a repentant sinner, a victim of the tyranny 
of society, or, as in some very recent works, its possible 
regenerator. Mr. Bernard Shaw is a good representative 
of the last-mentioned point of view, and “ Man and Super- 
man” marks the last stage in the history of Donjuanism. 
Byron, though his poem is analysed at great length, had 
too independent and irresponsible a fancy to be really 
important in the development of the legend. 

M. Gendarme de Bévotte gives good reasons for the late 
invention of Don Juan. He attributes him, and Faust as 
well—the intellectual and the moral rebel—to the revolt 
against medievalism. Antiquity had no place for Juans or 
Fausts. We feel that itis so, but we have a kind of uneasy 
feeling about Prometheus and Alcibiades. The protest was 
not quite the same perhaps, but moral or intellectual revolt 
has always been at any rate possible, though its forms and 
fashions change. 


Loretto School, Past and Present. By H. B. Tristram. 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue story of Loretto School is centralised in the robust and 
unconventional figure of its famous Head Master, Hely 


Hutchinson Almond, whose reign of over forty years makes 
quite a remarkable chapter in the history of educational 
enterprise. An autocrat, not hampered by Governors or 
Committee, a man of strong personality and original 
character, keenly alive to mistakes and abuses, he sets him- 
self the task, in defiance of theory, practice, and tradition, of 
building up an altogether distinctive school, having its own 
very peculiar methods in work and games. His struggles 
and ultimate success are alike well known. He waged war 
against all convention. Boys were allowed to go about hat- 
less and coatless. He himself taught, and even read prayers 
in flannels, without his coat. Caps and gowns for masters 
were unheard of. But this apparent disregard of discipline 
and dignity begot no corresponding impudence. Almond 
‘was too strong for that. Yet the strength of such a system 
lies solely in the strength of its administrators. Where 
Almond might succeed, numbers would fail. It is alleged, 
though we have our doubts, that he was “the first Head 
Master who openly set himself to make the physical educa- 
tion of his boys part of the regular school system.” Quite 
the finest part of his system was his contempt for examina- 
tions, but here, unfortunately, the rising tide of competition 
proved too strong. His idea of independence of thought was 
based on the narrow and negative spirit of Protestantism 
which he instilled into the boys. He published a volume of 
sermons with the title “ Christ the Protestant.” The measure 
of his great personal success is best described by saying that 
he achieved the position, very rare among Head Masters, of 
becoming a hero to his boys. All this, the fortunes of Loretto 
School and its original experiments, is very well told by Mr. 
H. B. Tristram, Almond’s brother-in-law and successor. 
The book should be read with interest, not only in the 
Loretto circle, but generally in the scholastic world. Original 
experiments always have their value in showing what is best 
to copy and what to avoid. On both sides, Mr. Tristram 
writes with as fair and sound a judgment as may be possible 
to hero-worship and natural patriotism; and he gives an 
admirable picture of school life and work under novel and 
empirical conditions. 








FICTION 


THE FASCINATING CHAUFFEUR 


A Rolling Stone. By B. M. Croker. (F. V. White and Co. 
6s.) 


Sylvia’s Chauffeur. By Louis Tracy. Illustrated. (Ward, 
Lock and Co. 6s.) 


THERE are few present-day novels that cannot boast a 
chauffeur and an automobile, for the daring motorist has been 
rapidly supplanting older types of hero in popular favour, 
though the advent of the more venturesome airman bids fair 
in no short time to deprive him, in his turn, of his pride of 
place. In the two novels before us the leather suit, the 
holland coat, and the goggles occupy a prominent position, 
for Mrs. B. M. Croker and Mr. Louis Tracy have each choseu 
a chauffeur, or rather a handsome young aristocrat more or 
less masquerading as such, for hero. These two scions of 
ancient houses have many points in common, and there is @ 
“strange coincidence ” in the adventures that befall them. 


“A Rone Stone” 


is Owen St. John Willoughby FitzGibbon, “a wild, harum- 
scarum young fellow,” nephew and heir to Sir Richard Wyn- 
yard of Wynyard, Bart., a county magnate of ancient lineage 
and considerable wealth. Having sown his wild oats “not 
wisely, but too well,” young Owen is cast adrift by his irate 
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uncle for a period of two years, during which time he must 
maintain himself honourably by working for his living and 
earning his daily bread. He is quite at a loss what to do with 
himself, but fortunately he has a sister, Lady Kesters, who, 
besides being the happy possessor of a “smart new Rolls- 
Royce,” can also boast a “clever and contriving mind.” On 
her advice the nonplussed young prodigal becomes chauffeur 
to two maiden ladies who have just been cheated into 
acquiring a faked-up ramshackle old motor “ lined with real 
morocco leather” and newly painted dark green. The Misses 
Parrett have a niece, Aurea Morven, and, after the way of 
the chauffeur of fiction, Owen at once falls desperately in love 
with her; and though he feels that his passion is recipro- 
cated, he is debarred from declaring himself until his period 
of probation is over. Nevertheless, pleasant interludes like 
the following, when the crazy motor came to grief at a time 
of flood, helped to make his trial less unbearable :— 


Little, little did Aurea guess that, as she leant her head 
upon his leather shoulder, how Owen, the chauffeur, had to 
fight with a frantic, almost overmastering, desire to kiss 
her! . . . Fortunately, with a superhuman effort, he 
pulled himself together, steadied his racing pulses, and 
thrust the dreadful idea behind him. 


Eventually, after “a few cuts and bruises, a slight concus- 
sion, and a broken collar-bone,” the result of the inevitable 
accident, Owen was received back into Sir Richard's good 
graces, and then Aurea “ wondered, was any girl in all the 
wide world as happy as herself?” For, you see, she had 
married her aunts’ chauffeur ! 


In the course of her pleasantly conceived, interesting, and 
wholesome story Mrs. Croker displays her intimate acquaint- 
ance with things rural, as witness Mrs. Hogben’s post-mortem 
reminiscence of her last pet pig :— 


“Well, of course, he grew fat, and ready for the butcher, 
and when he was prime, he had to go—but it just broke my 
heart, so it did; for nights before I couldn’t sleep for crying,” 
here she became lachrymose; “but it had to be, and me 
bound to be about when the men came, and the cries and 
yells of him drove me wild; though of course, once he was 
scalded and hung up, and a fine weight, it wor a nice thing 
to have one’s own pork and bacon.” 


“ Sytvia’s CHAUFFEUR” 


is also a Fitz, if you please—George Augustus Fitzroy, 
Viscount Medenham, son and heir to the Earl of Fairholme. 
He takes the place of a real chauffeur whose car has broken 
down on Derby day, and in his stead drives a charming and 
wealthy American girl, Sylvia Vanrenen, and her chaperon 
from the Savoy Hotel to Epsom Downs. Fitzroy, whose 
family motto is ‘I dare all,” drives a “ purring Mercury,” 
which “sang the song of the free highway, and sped 
through the leafy lanes of Surrey with a fine disregard for 
Acts of Parliament and the ‘rules and regulations therein 
made and provided.’” After the Derby the noble viscount 
drives the ladies on a tour through the South and West of 
England, and Mr. Tracy gives a fine picture of a run through 
the Cheddar gorge ov to the bleak and desolate tableland of 
the Mendips, though some of his descriptive writing savours 
rather of the guide-book. At Symond’s Yat Sylvia goes for 
4 moonlight row on the Wye with her aristocratic chauffeur. 
The boat fouls something, and a whole seam is torn open, 
followed by an inrush of water. Whereupon Fitzroy leaps 
overboard and carries Sylvia to dry land—on his shoulder, 
much in the same way that Owen carried Aurea :— 


Her hair brushed his forehead, his eyes, his lips, as he 
lifted her down. His hands rested for an instant. on the 
warm softness of her neck and shoulders. His heart 
leaped in a mad riot of joy at the belief that she would have 





uttered no protest if he had drawn her nearer instead of 
setting her decorously on her feet. 


He next fights a duel with a French count, who has 
designs on Sylvia and her fortune, and receives a sword 
thrust “in perilous proximity to the right lung.” A wed- 
ding at St. George’s, Hanover-square, naturally follows, and 
more American dollars go to enrich the British aristocracy. 


Inve—and the People. By Epira Anne Stewart. (Lyn- 


wood and Co. 6s.) 


For the theme of her story Miss Stewart has chosen some 
of the subjects which are now uppermost in people’s minds, 
Socialism and the woman’s movement having a large hearing 
in the present romance. There are portions of lectures 
delivered by Socialists at Socialistic meetings, scribblings 
of a young girl eager to enter any sphere that will give her 
more excitement than keeping her father’s house, and 
extracts from sermons delivered by one Paul Marten, who is 
also a would-be reformer and worker for the people. 
Whether we agree with the object of many of the persons 
depicted in the book, or whether the result obtained in many 
cases is worth all the time devoted to its achievement, it is 
not for us to discuss. The small group of people who meet 
with the avowed object of doing good to their fellow-crea- 
tures ave as a rule pleasing and interesting. Perhaps the 
two we like best are Paul Marten and Sir John Illet, 
because, although keen, practical workers, they still manage 
to combine a little of the dreamer’s spirit with their very 
material tasks. Two or three love affairs are introduced to 
explain the first part of the title; one of them at least is 
very unconvincing. Cupid, we believe, has a curious knack 
of drawing many a bow at a venture, but that the same 
arrow should strike Marjorie Keswick and Sidney Gower 
requires a very large stretch of the imagination ; for, after 
allowing for the fact that the difference in their social 
positions could be satisfactorily bridged over, Sidney still 
remains the uncouth, selfish, and ignorant democrat that he 
ever was. The description in many places is good, and the 
characters are well and sympathetically drawn, although 
frequently it is obvious that they are made the mouthpieces 
of the author's religious and democratic ideas rather than 
living, thoughtful people who really believe the words they 
utter. 


Anthea’s Guest. By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewick. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s. ) 


THe majority of modern fiction-writers still persist in 
allowing their stage to be occupied for an unreasonable 
period by people who are decidedly unpleasant. Mrs. 
Sidgwick has spent much force and a good deal of splendid 
material in depicting the character and actions of a woman 
utterly unworthy of the energy devoted to her pourtrayal. 
We have no wish to go back to the prim virtues and 
samplers of the early Victorians; but, on the other hand, 
we certainly feel inclined to rebel when the limelight is so 
persistently focussed on a woman of Lydia’s limitations. 
In earlier days Lydia would merely have flitted across the 
stage to act as a foil to the tender Anthea ; now things have 
entirely changed., Anthea must give place to the woman 
who can deceive, tell lies, and be altogether dishonourable. 
Possibly some day a novelist will arise who will have 
sufficient courage to take the bull by the horns, as it were, 
and draw us a few characters which are interesting without 
being immoral, and fascinating without the desire to allure 
other women’s husbands from their promised allegiance. 
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Meanwhile, until this much-hoped-for day dawns there is 
nothing we can do but read the books supplied t> us and 
feel sorry that so much skill is wasted on unsavoury 
subjects. 


Lord Stranleigh, Philanthropist. By Rovurt Barr. Illustrated. 
(Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.) 


THosr who enjoyed reading of the experiences of “ Young 
Lord Stranleigh ” will no doubt be glad to make the further 
acquaintance of that remarkable young millionaire noble- 
man in the present volume of short stories which have 
previously appeared in the Windsor Magazine. Yor our own 
part—true, our appetite may be jaded—we are beginning to 
feel as though we had had enough of the wonderful doings 
of his lordship of Wychwood, and were it not for the relief of 
the occasional appearances of the grave and dignified Pon- 
derby we feel we should have to cry ahalt. Butso long as 
Mr. Robert Barr's other innumerable admirers remain unsur- 
feited and, like Oliver Twist, ask for more, there is no doubt 
but that that entertaining and versatile writer will not treat 
them 4 la Bumble. What strikes us most in these stories is 
that they usually begin about one thing and end about 
something totally different, so that the reader who is weary 
of the beaten track might read them backwards with equal 
enjoyment. The volume is well illustrated, but it would 
have been an improvement had the binder condescended to 
place the pictures opposite the text they i strate. 








SOME ASPECTS OF THE NATIONAL 
INSURANCE BILL 


By the Rey. Prevenpary Car.ite, Founder and Hon. Chief 
Secretary of the Church Army 


THE National Insurance Bill bristles with controversial 
matters. It might be discussed from many points of view ; 
for instance, in its relations towards the medical profession 
and the Friendly Societies and charitable institutions ; its 
finance; the amount and nature of benefits; its probable 
effect on the flow of public charity and so forth, On innu- 
‘ merable details it offers ground for criticism; yet on the 
whole it may fairly be considered a well-intentioned measure, 
and one which will have a far-reaching effect on the national 
life. 

I propose to consider the Bill from one standpoint only : 
its probable effect on the moral character of the nation. 

As a nation the English are not conspicuous for the virtue 
of thrift. It has become a national habit to live up to, 
frequently beyond, one’s income. This tendency affects all 
classes, rich and poor; and to lay by for a rainy day is no 
longer regarded asa matter of duty. Common observation 
is sufficient to prove the existence of an enormous class who 
could well afford to save something, even if only a little, out 
of their weekly wages ; and yet who, on the first breath of 
unemployment or sickness, have to fly to the relieving 
officer or to charity. I am not unmindful of the tens of 
thousands who, out of very slender means, pay week by week 
into a society or club, and who are thus sheltered from, at all 
events, the first blasts of adversity. All honour to them. 
The fact that so many find it possible to do so throws into 
strong relief the unthriftiness of those in a similar station of 
life who do not attempt the making of any such provision. 

The legislation of recent years, whatever have been its 
merits, has not tended to promote the habit of thrift—for a 








habit it is, and it may be cultivated or lost like other habits. 
When the average man sees that the State is willing 
to relieve him of the burden of educating his children, 
feeding and doctoring them, to provide him with cheap and 
wholly unremunerative travel on railways and trams, to 
give him gratis, or at prices under cost, advantages which 
less than a century ago were beyond the reach of the 
wealthiest, it is hardly to be wondered at that he begins to 
think that the future may take care of itself, and that it is 
an act of wisdom to spend his income up to the hilt. If he 
falls sick, he knows that he will be cared for in a hospital. 
In old age, if the worst comes to the worst, there is always 
the workhouse between him and starvation. Kven old-age 
pensions, so inestimable a boon in many ways, have fostered 
this way of looking at life. 

I should be afraid to say what proportion of the innumer- 
able cases of poverty and distress with which the Church 
Army becomes acquainted are the direct outcome of lack of 
thrift. And where other causes have been at work, the 
want of the moral qualities needed for thrift—foresight, 
self-denial, will-power—which would have been called into 
action by exercise, frequently makes the whole nature of 
the man weak, purposeless, and deficient in power to struggle 
against misfortune. The thriftless man is, as a rule, unfit 
for much except to swim with the stream, and if the stream 
is carrying him towards the brink of a precipice he is unable 
to make headway against it. 

If the National Insurance Bill will encourage the virtue 
of thrift and the sense of civic responsibility, one must 
approve and welcome it, even though it be imperfect in 
many details. 

With the general principle of the Bill, the meeting of 
coutributions by the insured with contributions from other 
sources, it is impossible to quarrel. 

In the case of men earning 2s. 6d. per day and upwards, 
who will, I suppose, form the bulk of those coming within 
the scope of the Bill, their contributions are fixed by it at 
9d. per week, of which 2d. will be paid by the State, 3d. by 
the employer, and 4d. by the contributor. In the case of 
women earning similar amounts the weekly contribution will 
be 8d., of which 2d. will be paid by the State, 3d. by the 
employer, and 3d. by the contributor herself. 

The share of the State—in other words, the over-burdened 
taxpayer—seems to be somewhat excessive. Granted that 
society at large has an interest in the matter, both on 
altruistic grounds and as making for social stability, it does 
appear that two-ninths in the case of men, and one-fourth in 
the case of women, are larger proportions than can be 
justified. 

The employer's 3d. a week, amounting to one-third of the 
whole in the case of men, and three-eighths of the whole in 
the case of women, also seems to be more than the employer 
should fairly be asked to pay. All employers are not 
great corporations earning good dividends. Most of them 
are small men enjoying a very narrow margin of profit, and 
even the smallest addition to their burdens may make all 
the difference between ability to make a humble living and 
bankruptcy. The middle class already pays the greatest 
share of the rates, and in this way bears a heavy burden for 
the good of those who will chiefly benefit by insurance. 

Possibly, however, the proportions stated in the Bill have 
been arrived at after full consideration, and for reasons with 
which I am unacquainted. 

The steady regular contribution by the insured of the 3d. 
or 4d.a week, even though its proportion to the whole may 
be less than justice appears to demand, cannot but have 4 
good effect on men and women who are now litile inclined 
to thrift. It will carry home the duty of making provision 
for the future and not leaving everything to be done for them 
by others. As they see their payments mounting up week by 
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week in their books, they will begin totake an interest and pride 
in them; and one can well imagine that in many cases great 
efforts will be made to prevent the payments falling into 
arrear. One cannot doubt that self-reliance and independ- 
ence will be fostered, sometimes in unpromising quarters. 

If I may use an illustration from my own experience in 
the Church Army Labour Homes, where the men’s surplus 
wages are banked for them, we find it a most encouraging 
sign to see a man, who never before perhaps did an honest 
day’s work in his life, begin to take an interest in his bank- 
book and to watch the entries swelling. The consciousness 
of saving, of having a stake, even a small one, in the country 
gives a wonderful interest tothe drudgery of work. Simi- 
larly, one may hope, a man hitherto thriftless will find a 
new meaning and interest in life when he knows that he 
himself, and possibly his family also, are provided for against 
sickness and disablement, and that this provision is due to a 
little self-denial on his part. 

Yet to my mind there is a fatal flaw in that part of the 
Bill which relates to contributors’ payments. The contri- 
butions are to be paid in the first instance by the employer, 
and are to be recoverable from the employee by deduction 
from wages or otherwise. I venture to say that this course 
of dealing will fail to encourage the sense of self-help. If 
the contributor were paying his 4d. week by week to a 
Government officer, and seeing it entered in his book, it 
would give him a pride and pleasure in the transaction 
which will probably be wanting when it is a mere matter of 
finding 4d. a week docked off his wages by the employer. 
This will grow to be a dangerous source of irritation between 
masters and men, and more likely than not, agitation will 
arise from time to time (and, if so, it will probably succeed 
in the end) for the abolition of the employer’s right to 
reimbursement ; so that the whole of the contributor’s pay- 
ment will fall on the shoulders of other people. If and 
when this should happen there can be no more question of 
encouraging thrift and independence. The insurance scheme 
will be one more nail in the coffin of sturdy self-reliance ; 
one more step towards the stage when the once honest, 
independent working man will look for everything to the 
State as his universal Providence and provider. 

It may be said that the difficulty of collecting these small 
sums directly from contributors would be too great. But 
the Friendly and Provident Societies do it; and although, 
of course, the problem of making a national weekly collec- 
tion is vastly greater than that confronting any individual 
Society, the advantages attending a direct collection are so 
great as to make it worth while to adopt some plan bringing 
contributor and collector into personal contact. 

The result of relieving occupiers of small property from 
direct payment of rates is a parallel case. Working men pay 
rates, but as they never come into contact with the rate- 
collector, but pay their rates as an indistinguishable part of 
the rent, they lose sight of the fact that they have an 
interest in keeping rates down, with the result that in many, 
if not in most places, the rates have swollen to quite 
unreasonable dimensions. Similarly, if a contributor pays 
his contribution by way only of deduction from wages, he 
will lose all sense of personal interest ; and although he will 
duly receive, in case of need, his sickness and disablement 
benefits, with medical treatment and the other boons 
promised by the Bill, he will hardly be conscious that they 
are the result of his own thrift and saving. ‘To put the 
matter shortly, the contributions will bear the aspect of an 
"tuwarrantable deduction on the part of the employer; the 
benefits, that of a free and pauperising gift by the public 
authority. 

For these reasons I consider that the Bill, from the point 
of view of its probable effect on the thrift and self-reliance 
of the nation, is capable of much improvement. There is 





still plenty of time for alterations, and I am confident 
that, with wisely-drafted amendments on the points which I 
have mentioned (the respective proportions of contributions 
by the State, by employers, and by contributors, and the 
method of collecting contributors’ payments), the Bill will 
have a great and beneficial effect on the life of the nation. 
It will relieve thousands from the necessity of applying for 
Poor-law relief, or becoming objects of charity, for it will 
give them as their right, as something for which they them- 
selves have honestly paid, the help in time of trouble which 
hitherto they have had to ask as paupers. 

I have only discussed the Bill so far as it gives sickness 
and disablement benefit. Unemployment benefit is a separate 
subject, which may prove to be of the vastest importance, 
and space is wanting to consider it here. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BELIEF 


A WELL-KNOWN writer, being asked on a certain occasion 
what was his religion, answered that it was that of “all 
sensible men,” and on his interlocutor desiring to know 
what that religion was he replied that “sensible men never 
tell.” In much the same way it might be said of all matters 
of belief that all sensible men are of the same opinions, but 
upon what these opinions are even the most sensible of men 
cannot agree. For there is beneath all the manifold phases 
of belief in all the matters of life a still deeper belief that, 
if all things were truly understood, there could not possibly 
be two opinions about anything, and that if it were not for 
some unaccountable freak of nature all men, being of the 
same essential nature, would believe alike, just as they 
hunger and thirst alike. The object of all disagreement, it 
may be said, is toagree. This belief is formulated by Sir 
Leslie Stephen, who says of truth that it is of such a nature 
that “all men recognise it when it is put clearly before 
them, though they may have not previously thought about 
it or evolved its remoter consequences.” And to a similar 
purpose was the shrewd observation of Dr. Johnson upon a 
certain occasion that “‘a wise Tory and a wise Whig will 
agree. Their principles are the same, though their modes 
of thinking are different.” 

But when we turn aside to observe the belief-attitudes of 
men and women nothing seems so impossible as such unifor- 
mity of belief, for here in practice we find scarcely any two 
individuals holding precisely the same set of opinions 
with regard to politics, religion and all other affairs of 
life : thus, perhaps, we find two men whom we have always 
known to be shrewd men of business, whom it is almost 
impossible to deceive in all common matters, and who have 
perhaps been at the University through a course of mathe- 
matics and logic, holding almost diametrically opposite 
opinions with regard toa certain article of theological or 
political belief. Here we find that men who are shrewd toa 
remarkable extent in all matters of pounds, shillings, and 
pence hold tenaciously and with sincere conviction to appar- 
ently most absurd and fantastic doctrines or systems of 
faith, and facts appear to suggest that there is no new 
or old religious cult, however absurd and ludicrous to the 
eye of reason and experience, which would not find its 
adherents. lt is probable that no impostor, charlatan, or 
madman would fail to find a following of some sort although 
every article of his faith contradicted all human reason and 
experience, and there is, perhaps, some evidence of 
this in the success of many thought systems or esoteric 
creeds and “isms” which flourish to-day. In matters 
of belief it is impossible to say of what human 
nature is capable, or to predict what particular turn 
that of any individual may take, however reasonably he may 
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seem to account for his opinions to himself or to us; and 
hence, unless he volunteers the information, it is not 
usually possible for us to know or guess whether he will be a 
Free Trader or a Protectionist, a Suffragist or an anti- 
Suffragist, a Socialist or an anti-Socialist, a Christian 
Scientist or an ordinary Christian. There appears thus to be 
no reliable rule for determining what any man’s belief will 
be, for his shrewdness or sanity has little or nothing to 
do with it, and, in fact, we feel in many cases that the 
original thinker or leader of a movement might have led, if 
his beliefs had chanced to have been turned so, just as ably 
the opposite party, or that he might have reasoned almost 
as well, or perhaps better, to the precise contrary of his 
present line of reasoning. 

Nothing in fact is more extraordinary than the use tc 
which the human reason has often been put of defending 
what is unreasonable—as, for instance, in the puzzles and 
metaphysics of many ancient philosophers and schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages—so that itfappears to us, whose beliefs are 
different, incomprehensible that the reason which was used 
so ingeniously and the intelligence which was so acute 
should not have turned about and recognised the absurdity 
of their whole position. As an illustration of this one may 
quote the Sophists of Athens, the beginnings of European 
philosophy, or perhaps, to take a more modern illustration, 
Sir Thomas Browne, who, accepting the popular belief in 
witches without question, discusses, among other “ Vulgar 
Errors,” whether witches may sail in eggshells, and so on. 
It may, in fact, be suggested here that men sometimes 
believe in certain things because they practise them and do 
not practise them because they believe in them. Thus 
witches were probably believed in latterly because they 
were burned, and not burned because they were believed in. 
Or in all matters of belief it may be nearer the truth to say 
that there is no other reason for belief possible than belief 
itself, for that which is only believed for a reason is not 
belief, but merely a more or less doubtful degree of know- 
ledge. It is of the essence of belief that the evidence 
should be insufficient or even opposed to the belief of 
the believer, for it is precisely this which makes belief a 
virtue when it is a virtue or a vice when it is a vice. 
But one cannot logically weigh belief in the scales of good 
and evil, for every man regards his own belief as his especial 
and singular virtue, and therefore to blame or persecute him 
for it is in the highest degree inconsistent both with reason 
and belief. It follows logically that a man holding one 
belief who persecutes or ridicules another for holding a 
contrary belief is himself committing a folly, for if a man 
believes one thing it implies clearly that he holds it a sin or 
a folly to believe the contrary. Whereas, in fact, each man 
in his belief is but being true to the light which is his or to 
himself. Of course this raises the old problem of whether 
belief is voluntary, and the answer as given by Pascal in 
the well-known passage of the wager, but it is impossible to 
discuss this within the scope of the present article. 

It scarcely, however, needs further observation that men’s 
beliefs do not follow evidences on lines of reason, for men 
will believe for almost any reason rather than for reason 
itself. It is the intellect (which, it seems, should be the 
first to be convinced) which, nevertheless, usually holds out 
to the last. Belief, in fact, is a matter of emotion, habit, 
instinct, rather than of intellect. Thus men believe certain 
things because it has never occurred to them that any other 
attitude or doubt is reasonable, and because it is the belief of 
their parents, people, and class. A Radical among Church 
of England clergymen, or a Tory workman, is clearly an 
exception to the general rule, and it is superfluous to observe 
that throughout all history ninety-nine of a hundred millions 
have been of the same opinions as their own people and 
class. Protestants and Catholics are born and not made. 





But the strange thing with respect to this belief-attitude 
is the intellectual agility with which a man usually defends 
his beliefs, as if they had been attained only by a life-long 
study of the evidences, or were conclusions arrived at from 
infallible premises, whereas a wider survey of history and 
experience reveals the real laws and principles of action and 
beliefs. Bishop Butler, for example, wrote the “ Analogy 
of Religion” because he believed Christianity, and did not 
believe Christianity because he wrote the “ Analogy of 
Religion.” A very striking article on this subject of the 
will to believe appeared in the March issue of the Nine- 
teenth Century, the writer, Professor Jastrow, taking for his 
text the reflection of Theophrastus Such (George Eliot) : “ It 
is @ narrow prejudice of mathematicians to suppose that 
ways of thinking are to be driven out of the field by being 
reduced to an absurdity. The absurd is taken as excellent 
juicy thistle by many constitutions.” To this one may add 
the very similar reflection of Richard Baxter's: ‘We mis- 
take men’s diseases when we think there needeth nothing to 
cure them of their errors but the evidence of truth. Alas ! 
there are many distempers of mind to be removed before 
they receive that evidence.” 

It is, we may remind the reader in concluding, the 
“belief” or conclusion of the pragmatist philosophy that 
whatever a man believes rests finally, not on his knowledge 
or power of reasoning, but upon his will to have a thing so. 
One may surmise, as Professor Jastrow surmises, that a 
man’s beliefs are an expression more of his taste and 
character, his culture and general calibre, than of his know- 
ledge or intellectuality. To a similar purpose was the 
observation of Professor Tyndall in his “ Apology” for the 
famous Belfast Address that beliefs “ professed and defended 
by different people are often merely the accidental conduits 
through which they pour their own tempers, lofty or low, 
courteous or vulgar, mild or ferocious, as the case may be.” 

Men, verily, live to believe, and does not the very word 
belief imply some degree of personal option or predilection ? 
The majority of men will believe for no reason whatever 
rather than remain detached or take no action. They believe 
merely in order to have an interest in the question, whether 
they know anything of it or not, just as schoolboys favour the 
colours either of Oxford or Cambridge on the day of the 
boat-race, and the same boys do not lose their enthusiasm 
and beliefs when they arrive at years of discretion and the 
day of an election. 


F. H. M. 








A DEAD MAN’S BOOKS 


Worp has reached me from California that eleven long- 
treasured and greatly-coveted books have at last been sold 
after much spirited bidding by millionaire book-lovers. For 
many years these eleven volumes, exposed to withering 
sunlight, stood in a frail and rickety bamboo bookcase in the 
tiny parlour of a restaurant-keeper’s cottage at Monterey, in 
the State of California. So many persons came from afar 
to see and to handle them and to read the inscriptions on 
their flyleaves that the little wooden cottage embowered in 
roses and honeysuckle became, in its way, a shrine for 
literary pilgrims. Grim poverty, old age, and illness over- 
took the owner of the books. He lost his famous little 


restaurant, and was finally driven forth to peddle Mexican 
dainties, called tamales, upon the streets and highways. 
Still every tempting offer made him for his treasures was 
politely refused. At one time over two thousand dollars 
had been offered him by one person for the set ; one hundred 
dollars by another for the little pamphlet in defence of 
Father Damien. Beside the books there were many letters 
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written by the famous author of the books. The generous 
offers made for these were also declined. 

“The letters are the letters of Stevenson to Simoneau,” 
said their possessor; “the books are the gifts of one gentle- 
man to another. They are not for sale.” 

But Jules Simoneau, the friend and benefactor of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, died in 1908, and his daughter, a widow, 
and herself very poor, has at last succumbed to the tempt- 
ings of the collectors. The books are sold, though they 
could be sold only over the dead body of the devoted old 
Frenchman to whom they were part of his life with, and 
part of his love for, his beloved crony Stevenson. 

Bidder after bidder left the battle around the auctioneer’s 
desk, until the general contest shrank to a duel between a 
wealthy sugar importer and a banker with literary tastes or 
the collector’s passion. John S. Drum, of the Savings Union 
of San Francisco, was the successful man, and into his hands 
the eleven volumes, nearly all of them first editions, have 
finally passed. The man of money, coming in contact with 
things of artistic, literary, or antiquarian value, is often 
tempted to give them a more tangible and material value 
by means of an elaborate dress or frame. So these books 
are to be encased in a special box of Monterey cypress, a 
peculiar tree of writhen limb and stunted trunk which 
grows in eerie fashion along the ocean headlands of this 
region—true witches’ trees, blasted as by curses, and greatly 
admired by the Scotch author. Isobel Strong, widow of 
Joseph Strong, the artist-friend of the writer while at 
Samoa, is to compose an essay to accompany the set, and 
a skilled woman bookbinder is to give each volume a distinct 
and appropriate binding. 

Were Stevenson alive he might smile in his impish and 
whimsical fashion at the picturesque enthusiasm and 
generosity of this literary banker of San Francisco, a blithe 
and careless city in which the unknown author suffered 
many hardships during days of ill-health and poverty. As 
for the letters, soiled, crumpled, faded, written on thin 
foreign paper, and bearing foreign stamps upon their 
envelopes, these, it appears, were not sold with the books, 
and are probably still in possession of the restaurateur’s 
dark-skinned daughter. These epistles were written to his 
French friend after Stevenson had left California, and most 
of them begin with the salutation: “ Mon Cher et Bon Ami 
Simoneau.” 

It was of Jules Simoneau that Stevenson wrote in 1879 to 
W.E. Henley, describing his first meeting with “a most 
pleasant old boy, with whom I discuss the universe and 
play chess daily.” It was of Simoneau’s little restaurant in 
a rude adobe building in the semi-Spanish town of Monterey 
that Stevenson penned this genial and luminous paragraph :— 


Of all my private collection of remembered inns and 
restaurants—and I believe it, other things being equal, to be 
anrivalled—one particular house of entertainment stands 
forth alone. I am grateful indeed to many a swinging 
signboard, to many a rusty wine-bush; but not with the 
same kind of gratitude. Some were beautifully situated, 
some had an admirable table, some were the gathering 
places of excellent companions; but, take them for all in 
all, not one can be compared with Simoneau’s at Monterey.” 


It is now some thirty-two years since Stevenson, sick and 
weary and penniless, fleeing from the stony streets and bleak 
winds of San Francisco, and after dangerous exposure in the 
hills, came to the sleepy little town on the great curving bay 
of Monterey. Its scimitar of white sands, its long, shelving 
beaches and benign sunshine have since then converted it 
into a fashionable holiday resort. In the days of the gold 
discovery, and, before then, during the Mexican occupation 
of California, Monterey enjoyed high prestige as the capital 
of the Pacific coast ; but when this dignity was withdrawn 





and given to the city of Sacramento the little sea-coast town 
on its bay of blue waters went to sleep for some decades 
Its inhabitants were chiefly Spanish and Mexican folk with 
an admixture of the Indian, and the indolence, glamour, and 
dolce far niente of the old pastoral days went on but little 
disturbed by the general development of California. Most 
of the houses in Monterey were built of adobe (a sun-dried 
brick), had immensely thick walls, were whitewashed 
within and without, and roofed with heavy red tiles of semi- 
cylindrical shape. This was a type of architecture intro- 
duced by the Spanish Fathers in their romantic Mission- 
buildings. Up and down the dusty, unpaved streets the 
Mexicans, with heavy sombreros, gay sashes, and wide 
trousers, galloped on their little mustangs yelling loudly, 
loafed under awnings during the noonday siesta, gambled 
in the saloons, and at night serenaded their women-folk with 
guitars, mandolins, and Spanish love-songs. 

The painters of San Francisco began to haunt this idyllic 
spot and set its charms and beauties forth on their canvases. 
Jules Simoneau, described by Stevenson as “a jolly old 
Frenchman, the stranded, fifty-eight year old wreck of a 
good-hearted, dissipated, and once-wealthy Nantais trades- 
man,” at that time made his living through his little 
restaurant, in which spicy and well-cooked food was furnished 
the townspeople, the Bohemian artists and vagabond scribes 
who straggled in and soon made it their headquarters. 
Between them and Simoneau a bluff fraternity was esta- 
blished, usually to the loss of the restaurant-keeper, who 
carried his charitable principles of credit and trust to ruinou 
lengths. 

I have myself a pleasant and picturesque memory of 
cycling down the curving coast from San Francisco—inland 
through wheattields, primeval redwood forests, and leagues 
of orchards, along dusty valley roads, and through magnifi- 
cent landscapes splendoured by the brilliant Californian 
sunshine and skies Italian in their azure—the one hundred 
and forty miles to Monterey. There a few lazy fishermen 
lounged on the ancient wooden pier, three or four boats 
with ruddy-coloured lateen sails heaved at their moorings, 
white gulls swooped and squawked over the wide ultra- 
marine levels of the arching bay. To south and north the 
purple promontories stood out into the Pacific. The old adobe 
Customs House, with cracked, uneven walls and weather- 
beaten woodwork, seemed falling into ruin. The tall flag- 
staff from which the American flag has been streaming since 
California was annexed by the Americans pointed white 
against the heavens. A scent of pungent Mexican cookery 
came from some of the open doorways of the houses. In 
the old Mission church the priest, opening black carved 
chests of Spanish oak, showed me the splendid silken vest- 
ments, silver ware, monstrances, and gold-stitched processional 
banners of the Fathers who had founded the Mission and the 
town some hundred and forty years ago. Every house had 
its history, Spanish, Mexican, or American. A great hotel, 
a mile from town, had sprung up since Stevenson’s day. 

Jules Simoneau’s restaurant, as I remember it, had 
changed but little since Stevenson sat at its tables and 
leaned against its massive walls. I believe these were still 
smeared with rough sketches “in the manner of Barbizon 
and Cernay,”’ and the tablecloth, as in former days, was 
still “not spotless.” But the food was as appetising and 
piquant as ever—a cosmopolitan menu of French, Mexican, 
and American dishes—the first inspired by Simoneau him- 
self, the second by, his Mexican wife, and the third by some 
of his patrons from the metropolis. Simoneau had grown 
quite old, a Prophet-like figure with a long white beard, 
refined features, and limpid blue eyes. It was his delight 
to recount how he had first found Stevenson, sick and almost 
starving after his disastrous experience in the foothills of 
the Coast Range—where two shepherds had acted as Good 
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Samaritans—how the writer had improved under his nursing 
and feeding, how they had sat by the hour at the tables 
playing chess, discussing philosophy, literature, and the 
glories of France. Sometimes the old Frenchman, who was 
a graduate of the University of Rennes, was the victor, not 
only at chess, but also at the argument. At Stevenson's 
request he would frequently bring forth his flute and play 
a few of his favourite pieces. The friendship that sprang 
up between the pair was lasting and idyllic. In after-years 
Stevenson always referred to Jules Simoneau, the pic- 
turesque, kind-hearted old innkeeper of romantic Monterey, 
in terms of the tenderest affection. He wrote him many 
letters and sent him copies of nearly all his books, all 
affectionately inscribed. 

In his extreme old age, Simoneau, who had fed and benefited 
so many, was himself forced as a pedlar to trudge back and 
forth between Monterey and Pacific Grove with his heavy 
can of chili-con-carne or tamales. Nevertheless the biblio- 
philes and Stevenson enthusiasts who sought to persuade 
him to sell his precious books always found him a sort of 
polished adamant on the subject, a patriarchal statue of faith 
in friendship, reverently and jealously guarding the tokens 
of it. Now the two friends are both in their graves, Steven- 
son on the hill-top at Vailima and Simoneau in the little 
cemetery at Monterey. And the eleven volumes, rescued at 
last from the rickety bamboo bookcase, the sunshine and 
dust, are to be clothed in splendid cerements of goldleaf 
and morocco and entombed in a sarcophagus of cypress- 
wood in the library of a San Franciscan banker. 


H. S. 








THE THEATRE 
“MACBETH” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 


A NOTABLE production and a fine spectacle. We have seen 
many Macbeths, from Phelps to Irving. Many conceptions 
of the play are possible, and consequently many renderings 
of the parts of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth may be defended, 
so long as they are consistent throughout, and do not run 
counter to specific character-delineation in the text. 

Sir Herbert Tree’s presentment is from the beginning of 
the play that of the subtle intriguer —of the Wolsey type — 
an intriguer whose martial instincts ave entirely subordin- 
ated to the hypnotic suggestions of an insatiable ambition. 
The interlude of the witches—weird and picturesque as it 
is—is only the eleventh-century equivalent of hypnotic 
suggestion. 

It is possible to contest Sir Herbert Tree’s reading even 
in the first Act. In scene five Lady Macbeth soliloquises 
thus :— 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 

What thou art promised ; yet do I fear thy nature; 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

'l'o catch the nearest way. 


There has been no sign or symptom of Sir H. Tree’s Macbeth 
being possessed of a nature which is incommoded by the 
presence of a single minim of the milk of human kindness. 

Even with his wife he is the coolest, most preoccupied 
spouse whom it is possible to imagine. He looks past her, 
keeping his eyes upon the throne from the moment that his 
great victory over the Norwegian lord suggested tu him that 
he had qualified as occupant of the Scottish throne :— 


My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 
Lavy M: And when goes hence ? 
Macs.: To-morrow as he purposes. 





ee 


The concluding words, uttered with all the truculence which 
Sir Herbert is able to convey, leave no doubt that the iron 
has entered into his soul, and that murder is the occupant of 
his mind. 

There is no trace of the bluff soldier—ambitious indeed, 
but needing all the leading on, all the subtle suggestions and 
the witchery of his wife, until the vision of an impalpable 
hope is transformed into a determination to wrest from fate 
its realisation. To seize a throne, to found a dynasty ! 

At last, seduced by Lady Macbeth’s pleading, he 
exclaims : — 

Bring forth men-children only ; 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. 


If the conception of Macbeth’s character when he is first 
presented to us does not appeal to our idea of the man whom 
Shtakespeare intended to pourtray, a feeling of discomfort 
remains with us as the play proceeds. We can have little 
sympathy with the villain, who is not even a bold villain. 
Whether he is cowering at the sight of Banquo’s ghost or 
moralising on the vanity of human achievements, he is a poor 
creature. There is really nothing virile in him. Where is 
the majesty of Milton’s fallen archangel P— 


And reassembling our afflicted Powers 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our Enemy, our own loss how repair, 

How overcome this dire Calamity, 

What reinforcement we may gain from Hope, 
If not what resolution from despare. 


Exactly the same want of dignity and composed resig- 
nation in impending fall, when the stake which has been 
boldly played for is lost, is exhibited in this reading of 
“ Macbeth ” as we witnessed in Sir H. Tree’s representation 
of Wolsey, in which the fallen Cardinal's attitude is one of 
sheer—almost lachrymose—abasement— 


Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition, 
By that sin fell the Angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t ? 


Such lines can be delivered with manly dignity, albeit with 
excessive bitterness. So Macbeth in the text, with inter- 
mediate lapses, keeps right royal at the close. It is not so 
at His Majesty’s. Once the crime is done, Macbeth, who 
claimed little of our sympathy before, claims none of our 
respect to the end. 

That there is much cleverness, and that there are many 
touches of genius, in Sir Herbert’s Macbeth we gladly 
and readily acknowledge, but we found his performance 
unconvincing and disappointing. 

If, however, we are obliged to give very qualified approval 
to the presentation of the great character in the play, what 
can we say of those whose adequate support, had it been forth- 
coming, would undoubtedly have enhanced the attributes of 
Sir Herbert’s performance ? 

To cast Miss Violet Vanbrugh for the part of Lady 
Macbeth was to court disaster. Miss Vanbrugh is an able 
actress where no great call is made on her powers. It 
was a grievous error to think that she could supply an 
adequate foil for the ambition of Macbeth, inspire the actor 
with a semblance of enthusiasm, or present, except in the 
lachrymose sleep-walking scene, in which Lady Macbeth’s 
fibre was broken and gone, any semblance of a woman who 
would have had power to move the Macbeth of the text as 
distinguished from the Macbeth of His Majesty's to “ Murder 
most foul, as in the best it is.’ 

Miss Vanbrugh, too, entirely failed to convey whether her 
ambition was for her husband to be king or for herself to be 
the consort of a king. In the murder scene she was for the 
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most part inaudible beyond the first few rows of the stalls. 
From Macbeth’s contortions and the actress’s scintillating 
eyes and brilliant teeth it was obvious that something was 
going on, but what it was did not transpire beyond the dis- 
tance mentioned. So far as could be conjectured, obvious- 
ness was the characteristic of Macbeth’s spouse; subtlety 
and witchery were unplaced. 

The banqueting scene did not appeal to our approval. 
We think the disposal of the tables was an entire mistake ; 
the one long table, which has formerly been adopted, gave an 
opportunity to the audience to note the horrified expression 
of the noble guests as Macbeth saw the vision of Banquo. 
The result of adopting small tables, after the custom of the 
modern supper-room, was that the majority of the horrified 
spectators had their backs turned towards the audience. 
There is another small detail of staging which is perhaps 
worthy of mention, because Sir Herbert is usually so exact as 
to details. Athis stage banquets there is never anything to 
eat. Whether the guest be bluff King Hal, who is reputed 
to have had a capacious appetite, or voracious Scottish 
clansman, there is ever an unsatisfying reminiscence 
of Charbonnel and Walker’s after having been granted 
an on-licence. How much more effective would have 
been the scene if a table, spread as described in 
“Tvanhoe,” had appeared on the stage of His Majesty’s! 
The total absence of all solid refreshment, and the copious 
libations which Sir Herbert consumed under stress of the 
appearance of the ghost, led to the fear that apparitions of a 
quantity of nasty creeping things might be added to the 
horror of the ghostly presence. 

In this Act Sir Herbert exhibited his tour de force, and his 
acting was masterly and entitled to the highest praise. Miss 
Vanbrugh was here unequal to the very great strain placed 
on her powers. 

One or two trivial scenes, which might very well have been 
condensed or omitted, led on to the sleep-walking Act, in 
which Miss Vanbrugh was genuinely successful and obtained 
the enthusiastic applause of the house. 

The final scene on the battlements of Dunsinane was 
marred by the extraordinary unsuitability of Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier for the part of Macduff. In the previous scene, 
when the news of the slaughter of his wife and children— 


All my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop— 


is brought to Macduff, it isa long time before Mr. Bourchier’s 
Macduff puts on the man and cries— 


Front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself ; 
Within my sword’s length set him; if he ’scape, 
Heaven forgive him too. 


Other Macduffs whom we have seen have been young, 
comely men, the type of the toughened, war-worn Scottish 
warrior, who have declaimed with energy and vehemence, 
and who in the final combat with Macbeth have “laid on” 
with thwacking blows. Mr. Bourchier, however, represents 
Macduff as a-grey-headed man of more than fifty-five years 
of age, with long plaits of white hair like the tails of a 
full-bottomed wig. 

When this curious and obese creature advanced to fight 
Macheth a titter incontinently rippled through the house. 
In Shakespeare’s text Macbeth and Macduff exeunt fighting. 
Had the stage directions been adhered to, the audience 
would have been spared a really ludicrous encounter. 

There was no laying-on of broadswords, but a sort of 
Wrestling-match, in which first Macbeth and then Macduff 
gained apparently easy successes, meanwhile using bare 
hands to wrest away sharpened weapons with no 
visible hurt. Finally, daggers having been resorted to, 





the venerable Macduff, by a process which was not intelli- 
gible to the audience, manages to do deathly hurt to 
vigorous Macbeth, who falls and expires without a speech. 
When Macduff, depicted by Mr. Bourchier as an enfeebled 
bon-vivant, placed a leg terminating in a foot, both unwhole- 
somely enlarged, on Macbeth’s digestive organs, the audience 
could no longer contain themselves, but frankly laughed. 

The three witches were excellent, Mr. A. E. George giving 
a fine piece of character-acting. 

The piece is beautifully staged, and when it has been 
condensed into a representation of less than four and a 
quarter hours, and with some modifications in the cast, it 
ought to hold the boards of His Majesty’s for many months. 

C. C. 


“THE CONCERT” AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S 


Mr. Cuartes FroumMan has reopened the Duke of Yorks’ 
Theatre a month too soon, not with an original play by one 
of our well-known dramatists, or with the work of an 
English dramatist hitherto unproduced, but with, as usual, 
an adaptation. This time it is one by Leo Dietrichstein of 
a German play by Herman Bahr. A good deal has been 
written about Mr. Bahr’s play, which has been even more 
successful in America than it was in Germany. We were 
frequently informed that it contained a very original series 
of comedy situations and some brilliant studies of character. 
We hoped that this was true. We looked forward to an even- 
ing which should not be wasted. We told ourselves, optimisti- 
cally enough, that because it had been adapted by an 
American it need not necessarily be as foolish as other plays 
which had undergone similar treatment, and that, although 
it had enjoyed great success in American theatres, it need 
not be wholly bad. 

We found that it was,as a matter of fact, better than 
any other American adaptation that we have seen, but that 
it was to a very great extent unoriginal. We found that it 
owed its main plot entirely to an English comedy called “ A 
Sense of Humour,” which was, we discover, copyrighted 
some years ago at the Dukeof York’s Theatre, and put on later 
at The Playhouse. It is true that there is no copyright in 
ideas. The same handful of plots has been retold a thousand 
times upon the stage. The treatment, the wit, the neatness 
of construction have frequently caused us to forget the age 
and hackneyed condition of the imbroglio. In “ The Concert,” 
however, the imitation is so close as almost to amount to 
plagiarism, and it is unfortunate that the play should have 
been produced in London when “A Sense of Humour ” is 
still fresh in the memory of critics and playgoers. 

In the English play there were two couples. A man of 
something over forty, who resented his increasing grey hairs 
and suffered from the artistic temperament, was married to 
a charmingly capable and shrewd woman. They were 
entirely devoted, and the man would have been lost without 
his wife who was paradoxically, but humanly enough, a 
mother to him. His friend, a soldier, if we remember 
rightly, and a very honourable, self-satisfied, excellent 
person, was married to a woman of a somewhat flamboyant 
temperament, who desired not only to be loved, but to be 
told and retold that she was loved, in season and out of it. 
This foursome was thrown together in a cottage in Scotland, 
near a trout-stream, and when the man of forty-something 
plunged into a harmless flirtation with his friend’s wife 
merely in order to prove to himself that he had not yet lost 
his power of attraction, his shrewd wife, finding that the 
other husband was stirred to rapid jealousy, set to work to 
kill the flirtation by pretending to have fallen in love with 
the unerring husband. It was a set to partners, a lesson to 
flirtatious husbands. After a good deal of incident, con- 
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ducted with much ingenuity and wit, the curtain fell on two 
reunited couples. 

Now for “ The Concert.”” Here we find that the man of 
something over forty not only has the artistic temperament, 
but is a celebrated pianist with long hair, which is, when 
necessary, dyed by his wife; that the wife is in the same 
way a mother to him, and that they are altogether devoted. 
One of the pianist’s chief stocks-in-trade is his power of 
attracting women. He has a house in Central Park West, 
New York, anda bungalow in the Catskill Mountains, near 
a trout-stream. Once a year or so he leaves New York, in 
order ostensibly to give a concert elsewhere, so that he may 
retire, with a bewitched pupil, to the bungalow for a week 
or two and make sure of his attraction. On the rise of the 
curtain Gabor Arany, the pianist, who talks the broken 
English of the Dago who is also a Jew, is about to leave 
home to give one of these Catskill concerts, assisted by a 
young flamboyant person named Flora Dallas, who is married 
to an honourable, self-satisfied, excellent doctor, whom she 
finds just too honourable, self-satisfied, and excellent. We 
hear something of Arany’s playing (“off”), and we see 
a good deal too much of his chorus of adoring pupils. We 
are not, however, unfortunately, able to believe for a single 
instant either in his attractiveness or his piano-playing. To 
us this Arany is merely a sensualistic outsider in whom it is 
impossible to conceive any sane woman taking interest. 
However, having lied to his wife, he goes, leaving his 
musical comedy chorus of noisy admirers distracted. One 
of them, a Miss Eva Wharton, knows that Mrs. Dallas is to 
meet him at a certain station, and that they are to leave the 
town for the Catskills together. Jealousy being a pecu- 
liarly unpleasant form of madness, this young woman has 
written a letter to the Doctor stating the facts, and this 
brings the Doctor into the story. He sees Mrs. Arany, 
reads the letter to her, and finally agrees to her plan of 
going to the bungalow to pretend that they, like Arany and 
the foolish wife, are “ soul-mates.” 

Having brought the doctor’s pretty, babbling wife to his 
queerly-decorated bungalow, in which the chief article of 
furniture is a dummy grand piano, Arany instantly proceeds 
to make hot love to her. The girl, who seems to have 
thought that she had come merely to listen to a long-drawn- 
out recital of Chopin, Grieg, Rubinstein, and Schumann, is 
frightened, and makes a fluttering exit into her bedroom to 
dress for the occasion. Arany flings himself at the piano, 
and his faithful and expert ghost duly performs upon another 
behind the scenes. Then, to his immense annoyance, his 
wife and the doctor arrive. There are further lies and 
subterfuges, and the girlin her terror jumps out of window 
to be brought in by her husband. Dallas then comes 
forward, just as the Major had done in “A Sense of 
Humour,” and, to the horror and chagrin of the erring 
couple, discloses his adoration for Mrs, Arany, and their 
plan to throw in their lot together. Point for point, as 
several other criticisms have shown, the situation, and in 
some instances the very dialogue, is the same as in the 
English play. 

In the third Act Mr. Herman Bahr continues his imita- 
tion; but he makes one great effort to be original, and 
succeeds. Ina veryadmirable scene between Arany and his 
wife he makes the pianist explain himself and his tempera- 
ment, and for a quarter of an hour the play takes a new and 
excellent turn. The whole of this particular scene is con- 
ceived and carried out on the best comedy lines. The man’s 
confession of the weaknesses in which he has revelled since 
early youth is very true and human, and his utter inability 
to see himself even for a day without his wife’s sympathy 
and motherly management is not without a note of genuine 
feeling and sincerity. Then the play slips into a listless, 
mechanical, and uninteresting finale, leaving the Aranys 





alone to kiss again with tears, and the curtain falls on the 
self-effacing wife putting dye on her husband's shaggy 
locks. 

In the expert and intelligent hands .of Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh the part of Mrs. Arany was, of course, safe. All 
the same she brought in a false note of conscious martyrdom 
at the end when she ought to have shown an emotional 
delight and joy at the success of her plan. We should 
like to have seen her dyeing the egregious pianist’s hair 
with enthusiasm, and not with a patient shrug and a rather 
tired sigh. As Arany Mr. Henry Ainley played noisily, 
eagerly, and boisterously, and gave a close though lumbering 
imitation of Mr. Boucicault, who produced the play. His 
accent was consistent, and he was the Jew-Dago to the life, 
but he lacked that indefinable touch of magnetism which 
lifts acting out of the ordinary dead level of excellence, 
He could not make us believe in his genius or his influence 
over women. The only true piece of acting in the play 
was provided by Mr. G. W. Anson, as the caretaker of the 
bungalow. His hard-drinking, gouty, Irish reprobate was 
a very fine piece of work. Miss May Blaney put several 
clever little touches into the part of Mr. Dallas, but failed 
to strike the right comedy note; she was altogether too 
peevish. Miss Florence Edney, like Mr. Ainley, was 
content to give a careful imitation of Mr. Boucicault. The 
effect was curious. Nevertheless, it was to Miss Edney, as 
the pianist’s secretary, to whom all the laughter in the first 
Act was due. Miss Marguerite Leslie as the jealous pupil 
looked extremely pretty, and played with great enthusiasm 
and feeling. She has the makings of a good actress. The 
rest of the pupils did not seem to mean anything they said 
and did. 

The impression left by the play was that Mr. Herman 
Bahr is a very capable dramatist, who would have made an 
infinitely better piece of work of “The Concert ” if he had 
relied on his own inventiveness, and that, being as it is, he 
would have stood a greater chance of success if the play were 
not handicapped by the miscasting which is generally to be 
found in a Frohman production. 








WHAT IS IMMORTALITY IN ART? 


MAny a vainglorious pean, many a defiant challenge, have 
been evoked by the defeats Time has suffered at the hands 
of Art. Poets and painters alike have dwelt with com- 
placency on the broken teeth, the blunted scythe, and the 
battered condition of the Arch-Destroyer and his weapons 
on emerging from these unsuccessful encounters. Indeed, 
ever since literature became conscious of herself and her 
past, the phenomenon of literary survival has attracted the 
attention of the reflective artist. The distinction first 
clearly made by Thucydides between works which compete 
for an immediate reward and those designed to be a posses- 
sion for ever has been approved by writers of every subse- 
quent age, and has come to occupy a prominent place among 
the conceptions governing our estimate of the relative 
merits of works of art. No question in Art is more often or 
more keenly debated than the prospects of our distinguished 
contemporaries of withstanding Time’s assault. No opinions 
are considered so heterodox as those which dispute the 
validity of this test, for among the various likes and dis- 
likes peculiar to every individual, this is the one standard to 
which most of us are disposed to refer as to something 
superior to our own private sympathies and antipathies. 
Now, though we all use the words ephemeral and immortal 
with the greatest ease and confidence, if we pause to examine 
them more closely we shall not find their exact meaning so 
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easy to discover, nor shall we find it such a simple problem 
as might appear to define what precisely we affirm when 
we say that a work of art is, or is not, of the enduring sort. 

On the one hand, it is quite clear that we do not use the 
words in the strict sense in which we employ them when we 

discuss whether the soul is immortal. We do not suppose 
the possibility of there being something indestructible in the 
nature of a great poem, as a material atom is indestructible ; 
and though the followers of Dr. Pangloss might maintain 
that a great poem would survive even if the sole record of 
it were lost in the desert sands or dropped in mid-ocean, yet 
this belief can only be described as a pleasing fancy, for we 
have only too copious evidence to show that not only some, 
but the bulk, of the great works of antiquity are lost to the 
world for ever. In short, we know the certainty of the 
paradox that most of the deathless art of Hellas has utterly 
and irretrievably perished. 

On the other hand, we do not simply use the word immortal 
in a loose way as an emphatic substitute for long-lived, as 
we use infinite for very great, or perfect for very good. We 
do not say, for instance, of a work of art: “ This is a good 
piece of work, made of sound material, and may last for a 
hundred years, whereas that is of inferior quality and work- 
manship and will hardly last fifty.” We admit no relatives 
into our judgment, but we make a strict dichotomy of all 
works of art into two classes—those of the quality to last for 
ever and those which are not. 

It is clear, then, that we do use the word immortal in its full 
sense of living for ever, though this everlasting life is strictly 
conditioned by certain material circumstances. The life of 
a work of art consists in its being studied and admired. It 
cannot be studied or admired if every material record of it 
has been destroyed. We cannot, for instance, wax enthusiastic 
over the moulding of the arms of the Melian Venus, for the 
simple reason that they do not exist. 

But a more serious difficulty awaits us when we come to 
inquire into the nature of this continuous life implied by the 
word immortal. As to its cause most people are agreed. 
Those works survive which give expression to emotions not 
specially of this or of that period, but of all times ; to ideals of 
beauty, not local or contemporary, but universal. Now, it 
might reasonably be inferred that what appeals strongly to 
men at all times will appeal to all men at any one time. 
But if we turn to concrete examples we shall find that such 
is not the case. Can it be said of the works of Homer, 
Aschylus, Dante, or Milton that they possess a universal 
or even a wide appeal to-day? Each of these poets, it is 
true, continues to attract a small number of earnest students, 
but so do postage-stamps, chess problems, old pewter, Greek 
syntax, the language of the Hittites, the chemical constituents 
of the stellar bodies, and a host of other subjects of no 
importance to the world at large. Are we, then, to class the 
world’s interest in the great dead masters with that of the 
faddist and the specialist ? Is the whole value of Homer to 
the world simply the sum of his values to the historian, the 
grammarian, and the professor of ancient literature, or is 
there not a residue, more important than any of these special 
interests, by virtue of which Homer lives even for those who 
have never construed a line of Greek? Sucha view certainly 
accords better with the language we habitually use in refer- 
ence to him. Yet how are we to define this life of a great 
poet apart from the interest he arouses in those immediately 
acquainted with his work ? 

In order to do so we must conceive of Art not as a series 
of individual achievements, but as a cumulative product of 
humanity. Its growth, like that of a tree, is continuous and 
interdependent in all its parts, and is of two kinds and in 
two directions. There is the growth outwards and in 
the same plane, and the growth upwards towards new 
and higher planes. The outward growth terminates in the 


leaves, which endure for a season and then fall off to make 
room for their successors. The upward growth endures as 
long as the life of the whole tree, for the topmost twig of 
the sapling is destined to mature into the stem which sup- 
ports and feeds the foliage of ensuing seasons. The ephemeral 
art of any period may be compared to the leaves which 
perish. In the early stages of growth they are few in 
number, but later they often spring in such abundance as to 
obscure from view the stem from which they grow. The 
art we call classic may be compared in its first appearance 
to the topmost twig which presses onwards into new planes, 
and is at first scarcely distinguishable from the growth 
which perishes, but will, in course of time, become the stem 
which sustains and nourishes the art of ensuing ages. As 
the leaves are fed by the sap they draw from the stem, so 
contemporary art is fed by the inspiration it draws from the 
classics ; and as the stem breathes air and sunlight through 
the innumerable pores of its leaves, so the classics continue 
to breathe vicariously the applause and admiration of the 
people through the innumerable manifestations of ephemeral 
art which they generate. 

Let us take an extreme instance of this phenomenon, 
showing how the work of a recondite master may penetrate 
even to those who inhabit the outermost skirts of the king- 
dom of Art. Inthe ranks of the great musicians there is 
no name so unsubstantial as that of Bach, and none whose 
greatness is so vaguely understood. His written works for the 
most part exceed the limit of obscurity which even professed 
music-lovers can support; while, for the multitude, they 
have as little interest as a Greek lexicon or a table of 
logarithms, and are much more actively disagreeable. Now 
let us imagine ourselves assisting at a musical performance 
of a purely popular character, either secular or religious, at 
a place of public resort. Shall we hear any of the 
forty-eight preludes and fugues, any of the cantatas and 
chorales upon which the fame of this composer rests ? 
By no means. But we shall hear, in the first place, 
an instrament tuned according to the system initiated by 
Bach—a system as important in the development of music 
as the inventions of Newton in the development of 
mechanics. We shall hear melodies, not borrowed from 
Bach, but possibly from Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin, or 
another whose inventive faculty has been stimulated by 
one or other of the great composers, and it would be hard to 
name any of the latter who has not acknowledged the debt 
he owed to the study of Bach. 

If it be denied that there is any connection between the 
works of our popular song composers and the work of Bach 
and his successors, we would ask, Where was the popular 
ballad composer in all the centuries preceding the advent of 
the great musical pioneers? How else can we explain the 
exuberant output of ephemeral music so characteristic of 
the age in which we live? If, on the other hand, it be 
urged that the results of exploiting and popularising the 
musical discoveries of the great masters are disgusting to 
the cultivated musical sense, we reply that this is not the 
point at issue; and whether such exploitation is desirable or 
not is a matter of opinion. For our part, we think that 
what gives innocent enjoyment to a large number of persons 
is, ipso facto, justified. If the melody of Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song fails to reach the populace in the native purity 
of its original setting, by all means let it reach them in the 
form of “ Put me onan island where the girls are few.” 
That it does reach them in this form is a fact which demon- 
strates the abiding quality of Mendelssohn’s melody and the 
full content of the word immortal. 

These facts are more clearly demonstrable if we turn from 
the arts to the sciences. The average individual who travels 





by railroad has probably never heard the name of Eucleides 
of Alexandria, much less of Pythagoras of Samos, yet who 
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can maintain that he is not subject to the influence of their 
thought, since his daily life is modified in a hundred par- 
ticulars by a system which has been rendered possible by 
practical application of the abstract principles they were the 
first to enunciate ? 

In the light of these considerations, it will be seen that the 
destruction of so many masterpieces of antiquity, which we 
deplore, is more apparent than real; for that which is by 
nature immortal lives even when it is no longer manifest to 
the sense. Consider the fate of Sappho. Of her actual work 
only a few fragments survive. But when we reflect that 
she was the first great lyric poet of Europe; that she was 
read and studied by all the poets of Greece and Rome, from 
whose literature ours is an offshoot, we cannot resist the 
conclusion that her poems (though no copy of them exists) 
do none the less live more vigorously to-day than the works 
of many writers whose books may be procured by the 
hundred. 


J. R. 








NIKKO 


Ir is difficult to take a neutral attitude toward the temples 
at Nikko, although indifference is said to be the “ highest” 
of Japanese attitudes ; I mean there are only two ways—like 
or dislike—for their barbarous splendour in gold and red 
lacquer deprived of the inspiration of the imagination and 
melancholy, definite to the limit. And it altogether depends 
on one’s mood ; if a man’s large stomach in well-filled (also 
his purse), their despotic wealth would not be too over- 
whelming, and he might even be disposed to sing their 
eternal beauty as the ultimate achievement of human 
endeavour. I believe I have been sometimes in such a state 
myself. But the pessimistic mind, critical even where 
criticism is not called for, skipping all the physical expres- 
sion for the spiritual communication, will find Nikko a sad 
dilettantism of art, at the best a mere apology of a squander- 
ing mind ; there is nothing more unhappy than wastefulness 
in the world of art. It is not the real Japanese mind, I think, 
to build a house for the dead, as I know that it goes straight 
towards associating the dead with trees, mountains, water, 
winds, shadows, deer, ravens, foxes, wolves, and bears, and 
uses to leave them to the care of the sun and moon; indeed, 
it was the unlettered samurai mind to build such temples as 
I see at this Nikko, afraid to return to the gray elements and 
wishing to find a shelter even after death in materialism. 
Or it might be more true to say that it originated in the 
complete surrender to Buddhism; and it may not be too 
much to say that India begins right here from Nikko, in the 
game sense that Tokyo of the present age is spiritually a part 
of London or New York. We have only a few pages in the 
whole Japanese history where we are perfectly independent. 

Whether it is fortunate or not, my recent evolution of 
mind is that I have ceased to see the fact itself, and what I 
am glad to indulge in is the reflection of its psychological 
relation with other facts; how thankful I am for the gate- 
tower carved with phoenixes and peonies, the large pagoda 
in red and gold, now loitering round the holy precincts of 
the Nikko temples, since the very fact of their existence 
makes, through the virtue of contrast, the cryptomerias and 
mountains greener, the waters and skies bluer, and besides, 
the human soul intenser. I am happy in my coming to 
Nikko in the month of May when the beauty of Nature 
quickens itself from the pain of passing Spring, and with 
the sunlight that overflows from the bosom of hope; your 
appreciation of Nikko would not be perfect till you see the 
wealth and grandeur of Nature’s greenness ; it is the beauty 
of eryptomerias and waters rather than that of the temples. 
And you will feel encouraged when you observe the real 





fact, how even the barbarity of human work can calm down 
before Nature, and happier still how they can form a good 
friendship with one another for creating the one perfect art 
known as Nikko. I am glad to see the proof of power of a 
Japanese landscape artist who could use his art on a large 
scale as I see it here, not merely in a small city garden; my 
mind, which was slightly upset from the artistic confusion 
of the temples belonging to Iyeyasu the Great, soon 
recovered its original serenity in seeing the most beautiful 
arrangement of temples of Iyemitsu, the Third Shogun of 
the Tokugawa family, with the hills and trees, quite apart 
from his grandfather's; what a gentle feeling of solemnity, 
as old as that of a star, what a quiet and golden splendour 
here! The arrangement might be compared with the 
feminine beauty of gems most carefully set. When I looked 
upon the temples from the Mitarashiya, or the “ House where 
you wash your Honourable Hands,” below, they impressed 
my mind as if a house of dream built by the Dragon Kings 
underneath the seas, that I and you often see on the 
Japanese fan; I looked down, when I stood by the gate 
tower of the Niwo gods, over that water-fountain below, 
where the spirits of poesy were seen floating on the sun- 
light ; it was natural to become a passionate adorer of the 
Nature of May here like Basho, who wrote in his sixteen 
syllable hokku :— 


Ah, how sublime— 
The green leaves, the young leaves, 
In the light of the sun! 


I very well understand how Iyeyasu, the Supreme High- 
ness, Lord of the Hast, the Great Incarnation, escaped the 
temple of gold and red lacquer, and wished to sleep in a 
hill behind, in silence and shadow; now I am climbing up 
the long and high steps to make him my obeisance where a 
hundred large cryptomerias stand reverent as sentinels. 
What peace! What broke the silence was the sudden voice 
of water and the sutra-reading of priests ; a moment ago the 
crows in threes, twos, and fours flew away and dropped into 
the Unseen just like the human mortals who have only to stay 
here for a little while. Under my feet I found a small hairy 
caterpillar also climbing up the stone steps like myself. Oh! 
tell me who art thou? And what difference is there between 
us human beings and the caterpillar? Are we not cater- 
pillars who may live a littlelonger? But I tell you that is 
a difference of no particular value. I met witha group of 
Western tourists in the middle of the steps, who hurried 
down; they set my mind thinking on the anti-Christian 
terrorism of Iyeyasu and other princes, the Japanese Neroes, 
awful andglorious. Is it not strange that they are shaking 
hands in sleep with the Westerners whom they hated with 
all their hearts ? 

The words of my friend when I bade farewell to him in 
New York suddenly returned to me when now the weather 
has changed, and even rain has begun to fall ; my friend artist 
who had stayed and sketched here long ago said to me: 
“There were many idols of the Jizo god, the guardian deity 
of children, standing by the Daiyagawa River of Nikko; | 
loved them, particularly one called the Father or Mother, 
from its large size, whom I sketched most humbly. You see 
that the Nantai Mountain appears and disappears as if mist 
or mirage, right behind these idols; the place is poetical. 
Bat they seemed to be having a disagreeable time of it, all 
overgrown as they were with moss, and even with the dirty 
pieces of paper stuck by all sorts of pilgrims as a sign of 
their call. Once when [ hurried down from Chuzenji and 
passed by them, I canght rain and wind; alas! those kind 
deities were terribly wet, like myself. I pitied them; | 
cannot forget their sad sight even to-day; however, the 
Jizo idol under the rain is a good subject of art. There are 
few countries where rain falls as in Japan. The dear idols 
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must be wet under the rain even now while you and I talk 
right here.” 

When I reached my hotel and sat myself on the cushion, 
and after a while began to smoke, my mind roamed 
leisurely from the idols under the rains to the man 
wet through by the rains of failure; and now it reflected 
on this and that, and then it recalled that and this. Oh, 
how can I forget the very words of that reporter of one 
San Francisco paper who mystified, startled, and shocked me 
well by his ignorance or wisdom seven years ago? I said to 
him on being asked why I returned home that I was going 
to hunt after the Nirvana; he looked up with a half- 
humorous smile and said, “That so! But let me ask you 
with pardon, are you not rather too late in the season for 
that ?” 

It seems that it is too late now even in Japan to get the 
Nirvana, as that San Francisco reporter said. How can I 
get it, the capital-lettered Nirvana, even at Nikko, when I 
could not find it in London and New York? I laughed on 
my silliness of thought that I might be able, if the place 
were changed, to discover it. Oh, my soul, I wonder when 
it will wiser grow ? 


Yone Nocucui. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
THE POLICY OF RUSSIA IN EASTERN ASIA. 


Durine the past three hundred years Russian enterprise in 
the Far East has met with many checks; but if the progress 
of a nation is to be measured in territorial expansion, then 
her policy has been justified over and over again. The 
Cossacks have achieved for Russia what the sea-rovers have 
accomplished for England. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, under Yermak, they crossed the Urals, and their 
progress eastwards, though gradual, was persistent. One 
hundred and fifty years later they had established themselves 
on the Pacific coast, having traversed a distance of six 
thousand miles of territory, which presented hardships and 
perils unequalled in any other part of the world. Hitherto 
they had confined their explorations to the north of the 
Yablonoi Mountains ; but as soon as reports reached them 
concerning the wealth of the peoples who dwelt in the 
south expeditions were despatched in the direction of the 
Amur. It was in 1643 that the first Cossack band succeeded 
in penetrating as far as the banks of that river. Other 
expeditions followed in its wake, and as these were invari- 
ably successful in their conflicts with the Manchus, a 
number of Cossack posts and forts were established in 
the newly-exploited territories along the banks of the 
Upper Amur and in the neighouring regions of Northern 
Manchuria. At this time the Manchus were engaged in a 
dynastic struggle with China, and consequently the Russians 
found the moment opportune for advance. Later, however, 
the Manchus rallied their forces, and operating from Aigun 
destroyed all the Russian settlements. They crossed the 
Amur river, and in 1683 besieged and captured the stockaded 
town of Albazin, where the remnants of the Cossack forces 
had assembled. But the Russian advance had only received 
a temporary check. It was not to be expected that the bold 
Cossacks, who had braved the dangers and hardships of 
uumerous expeditions having for their object the penetration 
of the alluring country along the banks of the Amur, would 
beat an ignominious retreat. Albazin was recaptured and 
fortified, and from time to time frontier fighting took place. 
It was not until 1689 that an attempt was made to settle the 
outstanding differences between Russia and China by means 
of clearly-defined diplomacy. In that year the Treaty of 
Nertchinsk was concluded between the two countries, and in 





the light of subsequent events it is of interest to note that its 
object was “ to repress the insolence of certain rascals who, 
making hunting incursions beyond the limits of their terri- 
tories, pillage, murder, and stir up trouble and quarrels, as 
well as to determine clearly and distinctly the boundaries 
of the two Empires of China and of Muscovy.” It was 
stipulated that the boundaries between the two Empires 
should be the rivers Argun and Gorbitza, and the Yablonoi 
Mountains from the source of the latter river to the sea. 
China thus retained both banks of the Amur and gained 
a distinct diplomatic victory. 

For nearly two hundred years there was peace along the 
frontier. Meanwhile Russian navigators had made impor- 
tant discoveries in the Pacific. Naval posts were established 
in Kamchatka and far south along the coast-line of that 
region at present known as the Maritime Province, but which 
was then part of Manchuria. As a result of Mouravieft’s 
memorable voyage along the Amur in May of 1858—a 
voyage which revealed the knowledge that there was water 
communication to the Pacific Coast—the Treaty of Aigun 
was concluded. Some doubt has been thrown on the validity 
of this document, owing to the fact that it was the result of 
negotiations with local officials and not with the Chinese 
Government. The Treaty gave to Russia the whole of the 
region between the Yablonoi Mountains and the northern 
bank of the Amur, while the Ussuri territory was placed 
under the joint jurisdiction of both countries. The French 
text declared that the joint jurisdiction should only last 
until such time as the frontier should be delimited ; but the 
Chinese version did not include any such stipulation. A 
month later Russia hastened to secure a delimitation of 
her frontiers in a form the legality of which could not be 
questioned. A supplementary treaty concluded at Peking 
finally established the Russian right to the north bank of 
the Amur and to the Ussuri territory. ‘“ Henceforth the 
eastern frontier of the two countries shall extend from the 
confluence of the Shilka and Erguné (Argun) rivers down 
the Amur to its junction with the Ussuri river. The 
country to the north belongs to Russia, and that of the south 
as far as the mouth of the Ussuri, to China.” 

By a stroke of the pen the whole of the territory north of 
the Amur thus became indisputably Russian, while the 
Maritime Province extending southwards as far as the 
borders of Korea also passed into Russian hands. More- 
over, Russian diplomacy had gained advantages beyond 
those set forth in the supplementary Treaty. Among other 
things, the original Aigun Treaty stipulated that the Amur, 
the Sungari, and the Ussuri rivers should not be opened to 
the navigation of any but Russian and Chinese vessels. 
This provision was not included in the supplementary Treaty, 
but as Russia maintains that the Aigun Treaty is a legal 
document the clause remains in operation to this day. At 
the close of the recent war the Japanese sought to obtain 
some modification; but their representations were not enter- 
tained. Thus as early as 1858 Russia obtained an important 
concession in Manchuria. For, while the Amur and the Ussuri 
may, perhaps, be termed boundary rivers, it must not be for- 
gotten that the Sungariis a waterway of the first importance in 
Northern Manchuria. It was upon the banks of the Sungari 
that Russia, when in later years her position in Manchuria 
was strengthened by the construction of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, built the important junction city of Harbin. 

The policy of Russia during the last two hundred years 
has been a consistent one. In this respect it has also been 
conspicuous. For, whereas the scattered territorial posses- 
sions of other nations in the Far East bear evidence rather 
of the political expediency of the moment -than of settled 
and far-seeing policy, Russia can proudly boast of an 
Empire consolidated and continuous, an Empire that 
stretches from West to East, and which casts its shadows 
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far away to the south until, as it were, they are reflected in 
the warm waters of the Pacific. Russia has undeniably won 
her right to this position. Her people have penetrated into 
a land of which it could well be said that it was a No Man’s 
Land. There they have planted the Russian flag, and the 
territory has become indisputably Russian. As far as the 
Eastern limits of these vast territories were concerned, Japan 
was, if anything, in a better position to effect a conquest. 
But Japan chose the parochial policy of isolation, whereas 
the aim of Russia was essentially a proud and an imperial 
one. It was the advance of Russia more than of any 
other Power that told Japan that she could not be in the 
world while refusing to be of the world. Recent events 
were clearly foreshadowed in the bygone years. In 1858-59 
a Russian Admiral obtained from Korea the coaling-station 
of Port Hamilton, and demanded from China the cession of 
Manchuria. While he acted without official sanction, and, 
therefore, did not obtain the frank support of his Govern- 
ment, there was no doubt that he pointed the way to ulti- 
mate Russian policy in the Far East. When, several years 
later, the Russians plainly proposed that the island of 
Tsushima, which lies off the very gates of Japan, 
shouid be ceded; when, twelve years afterwards, Japan 
was compelled to relinquish sovereignty in Saghalien 
in exchange for the useless Kurile Islands, the eyes of the 
Japanese people were opened, and they saw for the first 
time the true significance of their position on the map of the 
world. And when, a score or more year's later, Russia realised 
her dream of reaching the Pacific through Manchuria, Japan 
was ready to wage war with her. 

Large as was Japan’s gain in that successful campaign, it 
was insignificant when we compare it with all that she had 
lost during her years of slumber. On the few occasions 
that she had emerged from her isolation—those occasions 
when her marauders sailed to the coast of Fokien—she, 
too, like the Russians, went southward, and was checked 
by the Chinese as the Russians were checked by the 
Manchus. Had she chosen to turn northwards she might 
have been mistress of half that territory known to-day as 
the Siberian Continent, and there she might have met and 
fought the Russians instead of meeting and fighting them 
in Manchuria as she was destined to do centuries later. She 
awakened in time to check Russia, but the check she 
administered was not by any means the first which Russia 
had received in her progress southward. History shows 
that although Russia may be checked she will never be 
thwarted. She has gone from west to east, and she will go 
from north to south. And Russian policy has been justified 
again and again. While she has experienced severe reverses 
from time to time, never has she been thrown back on her 
original position. Even her defeats have ended in gain, 
and after each of these she has waited her opportunity and 
prepared her way for yet another step forward. Her advance 
is slow, but it is as sure as fate. 








MOTORING AND AVIATION 


One of the most unpleasant developments ever associated 
with motoring has now reached a stage which, without 
exaggeration of language, has become intolerable to the 
community. We refer, of course, to the widespread and 
increasing practice of using warning signals of the most 
hideous, nerve-racking, and even disgusting description. It 
is an unpleasant development for two reasons : first, because 
it has added materially to the discomforts of life for the 
general public, and, secondly, because it indicates the utter 
disregard of many motorists for the feelings of others. If 
the degree of civilisation attained by a people or a class may 





be measured by the amount of consideration they display 
for the feelings of others, which is a fair and reasonable 
criterion, then it must be admitted that a large section of 
the motorists of this country is not far removed from 
barbarism. It might be thought that the horrible noises 
emitted by many of the modern warning devices would be 
sufficiently unpleasant to the users themselves to ensure their 
discontinuance ; but—and this is the most unpleasant part 
of it-—the nuisance, like that of dust-raising, is compara- 
tively non-existent to the occupants of the cars which cause 
it. It is to be hoped that the recent pronunciamiento of the 
Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, although it 
savours more of an appeal ad misericordiam than of a stern 
determination to repress the evil by force if necessary, will 
bring the offending motorists to their senses and enable them 
to reform in time to avoid legislation which will otherwise be 
peremptorily demanded by practically every section of the 
community. 





The discussion on the science of aviation which has taken 
place in the mathematical and engineering sections of the 
British Association will not afford much encouragement 
either to the numerous inventors who are engaged in 
attempts to solve the problem of automatic stability for 
aeroplanes or to those who are waiting for this desideratum 
before joining the ranks of flying men. Professor Petavel 
not only doubted the possibility of obtaining automatic 
stability, but even its desirability. His opinion was that 
any mechanism designed to secure such stability would be 
dangerous in other ways. Sir William White thought like- 
wise, stating that he had an instinctive distrust of automatic 
appliances, and preferred to trust to human power, directed 
by a strong will and careful observation. This is precisely 
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why the art of flying is not and never will be for the multi- 
tude, but only for the chosen few. 


Motor-cycling speed-records continue to fall with remark- 
able regularity. Last week A.J. Moorhouse, riding a 7-h.p. 
twin-cylinder “‘ Indian” machine, fitted with “ Continental ” 
tyres, established fresh world’s records at Brooklands for 
the fifty miles and the hour. The fifty miles were covered 
in 40 min. 59 sec., whilst in the hour the distance done was 
70 miles 1,388 yards, which beats Collier’s recent record by 
more than two miles. It is worthy of note that “ Conti- 
nentals” seem to be almost invariably associated with 
motor-cycling records this season. 


In view of the race for the British International Cup, 
which takes place this week in Long Island Sound, it is 
interesting to recall the history of the event from the time 
of its inauguration in 1903. In that year Napier I. was the 
winner; in 1904 Napier Minor was first past the winning- 
post, although, owing to a mistake on the part of the English 
officials, it was disqualified on a technicality; in 1905 
Napier II. beat all competitors, whilst in 1906 the Yarrow- 
Napier secured first place. At this stage the Napier firm 
ceased to build boats for the competition, and it is significant 
to note that since then Great Britain has not once won the 
Cup. In 1907 and 1908 it was secured by the American- 
built Dixie boats; in 1909 there was no contest, and in 1910 
a Dixie again proved the winner. It is a pity that for the 
1911 contest there is again no Napier amongst the British 
representatives. 


Since writing the above news is to hand to the effect that 
the first of the three races for the Cup has taken place and 
resulted in an easy win for the American hydroplane 
Dixie IV., the Duke of Westminster's hydroplane Pioneer IT. 
being second, and half a mile behind. The other American 
boats were hopelessly beaten, but it seems a foregone con- 
clusion that the Dixie will secure the rubber, and again 
leave America in possession of the Cup. 


During August the A.A. and M.U. established still another 
membership record, no fewer than 1,748 new names being 
added to the roll. This brings the total number of members 
of this popular organisation to over 35,000. The work 
done by the Association on behalf of its members is also 
constantly increasing. During the past four weeks the 
touring department bas issued four hundred triptyques to 
members, also two hundred certificates of fitness of cars, and 
230 drivers’ certificates, in accordance with the regulations 
governing international passes. In addition it has under- 
taken-the shipping of over two hundred members’ cars to 
British and foreign ports. 





The “ Victor Vest” appears definitely to have established 
itself amongst motorists all over the country as the most 
handy, efficient, and inexpensive tyre-saving device hitherto 
placed on the market. The writer recently had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting a heap of testimonials received within 
the last week or two from all parts of the kingdom, and all 
of them referred in terms of satisfaction to the great 
economies effected by using the Vests, more especially in 
covers which were practically worn-out. Those motorists 
who are still unfamiliar with the device are advised to write 
the makers, the Challenge Rubber Mills, Eagle Wharf Road, 


mg N., for a sample, which will be sent free on applica- 
ion, 





Writing of the “ Napier 15,” Mr. Charles Jarrott says :— 
“T have now run my lbdh.p. Napier over 13,000 miles, and 
for my own satisfaction I sent the car to my works for 
examination. I had the engine pulled to pieces, and found 
its condition was splendid, the only parts requiring 
renewal being the differential brake-shoes. The car has 
never given me any trouble, and I have had no mechanical 
breakdown of any sort. It is running even better to-day 
than when I first had it.” It must be very gratifying to 
Messrs. Edge to receive such a report from so eminent an 
expert as Mr. Jarrott, whose experience and knowledge of 
cars of all makes must be almost unique. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Tue position grows noclearer. There is very little chance of 
any improvement until the Morocco question is out of the way. 
Allthe banks are cutting down loans, and for many weeks past 
no one who is not financially strong has been able to obtain 
an advance from the London banks. As soon as any margin 
has run off the stock is sold, and the perpetual closing of 
accounts has made the past four weeks distressing to every- 
body. For the past month Berlin has been stronger than 
Paris, but during the last few days all the banks have been 
turning stock into cash and pinching the borrowers. We 
have not had such an anxious week for many years past. 
Every big stockbroker has been wondering whether his 
clients are good or not. Every big banker has been hoping 
that his efforts to cut down loans and collect cash will be 
successful. It has beenarich man’s panic. All the poor 
little weak bulls have long since been shaken out, and now 
we are witnessing a shake-out of the big people, who are 
not accustomed to such overbearing proceedings. Of course 
Morocco is the bugbear. The diplomats declare that peace is 
assured. The great foreign banking-houses are not scared, 
and until Monday none of them sold any foreign bonds. 
But the stockbrokers and commission-houses have been in 
deadly fear. They would permit no speculation. The 
account in Paris was so small as to be not worth consider- 
ing. But in Berlin a large bull account in Yankees and 
Canadas had been built up, and this has been liquidated. 

The collapse in Kaffirs is merely the result of one dis- 
appointment on the top of another. France did not like the 
retirement of Marston Beit and Co., the increase in capital 
of the Rand Mines, the arrangement with the Central 
Mining. Indeed, the hg two years of Rand finance has 
disgusted Paris, and she has been selling wherever she has 
had the chance. Then last week came the astounding Kast 
Rand circular. The news that there was something wrong 
with East Rand has been known for many weeks, but the 
company has always denied the rumour. Nevertheless the 
shares have been sold. It is the last blow. The markets 
will take many months to recover. Mining shareholders 
now see that they are left every time. The investors get 
first news, and when they have sold then the poor share- 
holder is told. It is disgraceful. The Jumbo, the East 
Rand, and the Prestea Block A are scandals that will require 
a great deal of explanation. 


Money.—Naturally lenders of money do not wish to part 
with their cash at the present moment. There is such 
an ample supply that rates keep low, and once Morocco is 
out of the way there will be so great a glut of unemployed 
money that rates must fall, even with the autumn crop to 
finance in Canada and the States. The cotton crop in the 
States and Egypt will require alarge amount of money. Egypt 
may surprise us with a seven million crop, which, at $18, 
means forty million sterling. We know that the Southern 
States will turn out fourteen million bales, so on all sides 
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the Lancashire mill-owners will be well supplied. But the 
larger the crop the more urgent the need for money. How- 
ever, given peace, we must see weak rates for many months. 


Forrteners have at last given way. They have kept as 
stiff as steel through the whole of the crisis, but just as they 
appeared advancing to a close selling set in, and on Monday 
all Foreigners were decidedly’weak. If they fall any lower 
the investor will obtain a splendid chance. There is really 
very little fear of war, but the banks who were so badly 
hit over the Argentine loan have had to fall back upon 
their last line of defence—the gilt-edged international 
stocks. 


Home Rais continue to sag away under persistent stories 
of further strikes. None of these will come to anything, 
for the men saw in the last strike that public opinion was 
dead against them. Not even a Trades Union is strong 
enough to stand against the feeling of a united country. 
Leaders may talk, but they will do no more. The strike 
traffics were a stupendous eye-opener and disappointed 
everybody. We did not expect anything so serious. Never- 
theless, I still say buy Home Rails, for, whatever happens, 
we are unlikely to get the chance again of buying gilt-edged 
stocks to pay us 5 per cent.— unless, of course, we get war. 
London and North Western at to-day’s prices are too cheap. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire must benefit by the large cotton 
crop, and both Great Central and Great Western will be 
gaining in trafflics week by week without any proportionate 
increase in expenses. 

Yankees are still sold, and by now every bull in Amster- 
dam, Paris, and Berlin must have been shaken out. The 
Labour troubles are exaggerated; the Union people would 
like to see a strike, for they are confident of victory; but 
they do not believe one possible. Little Northerns keep 
steady, and are worth buying. Indeed, these and Unions 
are the cheapest stocks in the market. The big houses are 
buying, and do not view the slump with any fear at all. The 
rich make money in days like these, for they have the courage 
to buy and the money to pay with. 

CanaDas are evidently being turned out wholesale by the 
Berlin people, and the Britisher sits still, for he got into 
Can. Pacs. very much lower down, and holds as an invest- 
ment. The line is doing well. The stories about poor 
wheat and great damage are much exaggerated. At the 
same time, I think we shall see lower prices for Canadas. 
They are still too high as compared with Unions. 


Russer.—The little rubber spurt appears to have died 
down, and the buying from the East soon stopped. Had 
rubber shares fallen to slump prices one could have under- 
stood why big financiers and gamblers should go into the 
markets, but at present prices all the leading shares pay just 
round 10 per cent., with practically no chance of increased 
dividends. The position does not favour a bull campaign, 
and I was astonished to see such sturdy buying, though all 
the House noticed that it came from only one firm. 

O1L.—We need not discuss the oil market. It has almost 
vanished, but a few people are buying Spies, which are not 
overpriced. But Shells have been sold steadily. A good 
many people wish they could sell Maikop shares, but the 
dealers will not put any on their books. 

Karrirs.—We shall not get over the last Rand shock for 
a few weeks, if not longer. It scared out genuine holders 
all over the Continent and also in London. It is a scandal 
of the first magnitude. But East Rands to-day, after 
allowing for amortisation, do not pay 7} per cent., and they 
are dear at anything over 3. There are very few cheap 
shares in the Kaffir market, and even if there were it is not 
the time to buy them. 

Ruopesians have steadied a little and look a shade harder. 
But there is no future in this market until the political 
atmosphere clears. Who wants to gamble in mines when 
the nations are at loggerheads ? 

Tue JoNnGLE has received the coup de grace. The Prestea 
Block A has always been considered the best mine in West 
Africa—the one mine which had a future; now we find it 
just as bad as the rest. 

Raymond RaDcLyFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


1215—1911 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Sir,—In its economic aspect the year 1215 is on a parallel 
with the present year. In the former time the needs of the 
Crown, raised to a breaking-point of extravagance (tyrannous 
form of taxation) through the personal greed of a monarch and 
the cost of a disastrous war (Bouvines), provoked a revolt on 
the part of the whole nation. Had the nation remained true to 
precedent by meekly submitting to the absolute demands of the 
Crown, it would have been brought face to face with ruin, for 
the end would have been national bankruptcy. Precedent, there- 
fore, was made subject to exigence, and the hitherto absolute 
monarchical form of the Crown’s executive became, by common 
agreement or statute, limited. 

Let us now look at 1911. The needs of the Crown, 
in this instance raised to a breaking-point of extravagance 
(tyrannous form of taxation), not through the personal greed 
of a monarch, nor through the cost of a disastrous war, 
but purely through common ideals of common needs, have 
provoked revolt on the part of the individual. The extravagance 
of 1215 caused a national form of distress, whilst our present 
extravagance is causing us individual distress. In the latter case, 
however, the individual element, wholly ignoring (apart from 
impotent forms of protest) the demands made by exigence, 
remained true to precedent ; that is to say, we have had a revoln- 
tion, in this instance, which cannot bring anything else than 
ruin to the nation. There is a Crown anachronism somewhere. 
How, for instance, are you going to combine the procedure from 
precedent in the one case with the procedure from exigence in the 
other case? If exigence demanded limit to the Crown’s power 
of 1215, surely procedure from precedent of that limit ought to 
have given rise to results other than those which spell absolute 
disaster. If, as this Government assumes, exigence demands 
the passage of such an Act as their Parliament Act, precedent 
should discover urgent cause for the same. But precedent, 
wherever a cause of absolute or arbitrary forms of executive 
procedure has happened in history, has always been contrary to 
the demands of exigence. How, indeed, is the precedent upon 
which 1911 executive procedure is supposed to be grounded to 
be justified ? Not,as we have just seen, by exigence in any shape 
or form. For instance, there must, as the events of 1215 
proved, be a limit to necessity, otherwise there can be no possible 
reasons for the present Government’s Act of absolute coercion. 
Exigence does not call for Crown, that is to say, for insular, 
forms of financial imposition or taxation. Exigence is crying 
aloud—louder maybe than in 1215—for a Crown form of relief 
from taxation. In other words, exigence is demanding legisla- 
tive forms of retrenchment; it is asking for the very economic 
buttress (the Stalwart policy or Crown form of limit) which the 
said Act destroys. Apart from such a ground of precedent, 
exigence can only be allied to irresponsible forms of demand—that 
is to say, to forms which end by demolishing their own sources 
of supply. 

No country can have a long existence where absolute forms of 
taxation prevail. Either it must revolt from or succumb to 
the strain thus placed upon it. Thus England revolted from 
the strain of the year 1215. What is she doing under the strain 
of the present year? Calmly taking it as a matter of course. 
But will she survive such fatuous irresponsibility ? No; for 
such an attitude is contrary to the great law which governs all 
things. Absolute forms of demand must be allied to absolute 
forms of supply, otherwise they are doomed to perish. Upon 
what, then, does the life of a nation rest? Obviously, upon the 
conservation of its means of supply; never by the exhaustion of 
those means—that is to say, by any form of Liberalism. A 
nation that possesses no national form of conservatism is % 
doomed nation. Had the people, and not merely a party of 
stalwarts, followed precedent during the late great controversy, 
England would have been saved. As it is, her present policy, oT 
apathy—(which is it?) rings in her doom. She has failed to 
follow precedent, for there is no precedent which justifies suicide, 
whether on the part of an individual or a nation. 

Thus we see the ultimate difference between the two crises. 
In 1215 the country was rescued from ruin through meeting the 
demands of exigence. In this, year of grace 1911 she has been 
handed over to destruction through scorning the demands of 
exigence. The only form of opposition which can modify such 8 

fate is a national form of opposition.—Your obedient servant, 
H. C. Dante 


Cambridge, September 4, 1911. 
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CRITICISM AND CONDUCT 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Srr,—Of all forms of expression, autobiography is of most 
value to those who do not know themselves, and for this reason 
alone your reviewer of “ My Life” should have hesitated before 
judging Wagner as he has done in your current issue. He read 
the book, he says, “with feelings of shame, dismay, humilia- 
tion,” and instead of expressing some sort of gratitude to one 
who, by evoking those feelings, was assisting him to further 
knowledge of himself, he speaks of his “ indescribable loathing 
for the unmanly creature who could bring himself to transcribe ” 
the incidents there related. One further example will suffice to 
explain his general attitude. He is reminded of what Macaulay 
said of Boswell :—“ Everything which another man would have 
hidden, everything the publication of which would have made 
another man go and hang himself, that he has told about him- 
self. He has used many people ill, but assuredly he has used 
nobody so ill as himself.” 

Sir, I affirm, without any hesitation, that if ever a man 
revealed his limitations, Macaulay revealed his in that passage. 
The obvious relish with which in a certain much-lauded essay 
he disposed of such poor game as Montgomery should alone 
compel critics to examine the foundations of his judgment. With 
what greater insight did Stevenson (quoted by another reviewer 
in your columns) say: “I mean to read Boswell now until the 
day I die.” 

I myself ought to be thankful to your reviewer for having 
warmed me to this expression of feeling. When shall we all learn 
to approach our subjects, and above all, as in this case of Wagner, 
the subject of genius with a greater sense of our own ignorance? 
When shall we awake to possibilities in regard to our own 
conduct before judging that of others? When, in fine, shall we 
realise that all the qualities we find in others are no less in our- 
selves ? 

This letter I am aware is an example of “ Satan rebuking Sin.” 
But while I have no fault to find with the form of your reviewer's 
criticism, I want him to shift his point of view; to get farther 
back; to examine more deeply the motives for human action. 
His feelings of “indescribable loathing for unmanly creatures” 
will then change. He will be more ready then to wonder than 
tocondemn. When Christ said in regard to conduct: “Judge 
not ;’ when He asked who dare “throw the first stone,” it was 
because He knew that men are not free.—Yours, &c., 

H. Savace. 

Wimbledon, 


THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” AND SIGNED 
ARTICLES 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEmMy 


Sir,—I see that in your issue of August 12th you say 
that Mr. Arthur Symons was the first contributor to the 
Quarterly Review who signed his name. This is incorrect. 
The first signatures were those of two foreigners—M. F. Brune- 
titre and Dr. Julius Rodenberg—who contributed two articles on 
the Boer War to the Quarterly Review for April, 1900. The 
first English author who signed was Mr. Swinburne, who pub- 
lished an article on Dickens in the Quarterly Review for July, 
1902. The first number in which the practice became general 
was published in January, 1903. The first article signed by Mr. 
— Symons did not appear till July, 1905.—Yours faith- 

y; 

Epitor “ QuartTerty Review.” 


50a, Albemarle-street, London, W., August 31, 1911. 





SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of Tur AcADEMY 


Sir,—Some of the questions raised in “J. R.’s” letter in your 
current issue can svarcely be handled with profit in any space 
which you are likely to accord to the subject. On one point, 
however, I wish at once to record my emphatic dissent from your 
correspondent. He says: “What the cause of reform most 
needs at the present moment is to be discussed.” The question 
has been constantly discussed (and at times very actively) for 
the past forty years or more. If “J. R.” will call at the office 
of the Simplified Spelling Society, I can show him a huge scrap- 

Containing the newspaper discussions of the past three 





years, to which must, of course, be added the discussions in 
bocks, pamphlets, and magazine articles. I can also show him 
about a dozen elaborate schemes of reform which were before 
the world thirty years ago, and half a dozen schemes which huve 
reached me in manuscript within the past few days. What 
discussion can do in the way of merely ventilating the question 
has been thoroughly done. 

Of course I am not denying that further discussion, and a 
great deal of it, must precede the victory of a reformed spelling. 
My point is that before further discussion can be of any use 
there must be something definite and tangible to discuss. At 
present this is not the case. Reformers do not know precisely 
what they are fighting for, conservatives have only the vaguest, 
and in most cases preposterously wrong, ideas of what they are 
opposing. The brain reels at the thought of the amount of pure 
nonsense which is talked on this topic, mainly because there is 
no definite question before the House. That, I admit, is the 
fault of my own party—the party of innovation. The burden of 
proof lies on us. I hope it will not be long before we face that 
responsibility, and undertake to demonstrate to the country not 
only the advantages which might, could, would, or should ensue 
from reform in general, but the advantages which must ensue 
from some definite scheme of reform. 

“J. R.” proposes that the Simplified Spelling Society should 
“ publish a list of a score or so of words mis-spelt according to 
the orthodox system, with the proposed corrections.” This is 
precisely what the Simplified Spelling Board of New York has 
been doing for years, and it has certainly led to a relaxation of 
the “glacial rigidity” of spelling in America, which, however, 
never was very glacial. Experience has shown us that this 
policy is absolutely futile here. No editors or publishers will 
adopt a few amendments, however obviously reasonable, and 
whatever the weight of scholarly authority behind them. They 
(the editors and publishers) very pertinently ask, “ Why upset 
current usage for what is, on the face of it, such a very small 
gain?” When we reply “ Ah, but this is only the thin edge of 
the wedge,” their answer is: ‘‘ Before admitting the thin end of 
the wedge, we should like to see the thick end,” and as yet we 
have no thick end to show. 

One word as to whether reform is likely to come from below 
or from above. My prophecy is that it will come from below, in 
the sense that those who are actively concerned in the education of 
the children of the more or less unlettered classes will be the 
first to agitate for it on a large scale. Certainly it will not be 
imposed by authority from above until there is a clamant and 
irrepressible demand for it from below. The literary classes, as 
a whole, will hang back as long as they can; but when it is 
realised that reform will practically add a year to the time 
available for education in the life of all coming generations of 
English-speaking children, besides immensely enhancing the 
efficiency of English as a world-speech, I believe their opposition 
will be swept away in a rush of national feeling, and the existing 
spelling (while it will be easily readable to all) will be practised 
only by a few of the dilettantes who would like, if they dared, 
to return to knee-breeches, hair-powder, and frilled shirts.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Wim Arcier. 

27, Fitzroy-square, W.C., September 5th, 1911. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 
FICTION 
The Bees. By M. Ellen Thonger. Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


There was a Widow. By Mary E. Mann. Methuen and Co. 6s. 
The Kingdoms of the World. By Lioyd Osbourne. Methuen and 


Co. 6s. 
The Cardinal. By Newton V. Stewart. Stanley Paul and 
Co. 6s. 


PERIODICALS 


St. Nicholas; The Empire Review; The Educational Times ; 
The Land Union Journal; The Bookseller; The School 
World; St. Gteorge’s Magazine; Blackwood’s Magazine ; 
The Parsi, Bombay; The Wednesday Review; The Idler, 
N.Y.; Deutsche Rundschau; Revue Bleue; Mercure de 
France; Revue Oritique d'Histoire et de Iittérature; La 
Revue; University Correspondent; Publishers’ Circular ; 
Book Monthly ; Peru To-Day; Le Nord Illustré, Lille; The 
Young Liberal ; Golden Sunbeams; Dawn of Day; Tourist 
Magazine, N.Y.; The Bibelot. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
“ BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, ure less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 

















R. M. S. P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
(Boyal Charter dated 1839), 








CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
THROUGH CANADA. 








—_— 





TRANGATLANTIC—ast and luxurious “ pres” Soames 
to Canada. ur days’ open sea. TRAN CANAD S- 
Finest Trains in “ene “Word, Fu grandest 
to Western States. SURANSPACI ~>% Route to Japan and 
China, All-British Rou’ Australia an Zealand by Canadian- 
‘anoouver, 


For further particulars, apply 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-68, Charing Cross, S.W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
B.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 


Glasgow. 41, Victoria Sireet, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine's 
Parade, Bristol. 


PLEASURE & HEALTH CRUISES. 











P & O Passenger Services. Z 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 

Proquent and Regular Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDIQ. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 2° 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 


NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme om Application. 


Por Passage, Freight and all information appiy— 
PRNNSULAR a enon Re STEAM NAVIGATION | Seeranty, 











THE ROYAL MAIL 


Tllustrated Booklet on application to 


London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C.; 
or 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 














P & O Round the World Tears 
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+t Including Hotel Accommodation. 














Union-CasTLe Line Rovat Mai. Service 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEELY SAILINGS. 
MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Vii the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 
DONALD GURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices of the Company ) Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
laagow. 











The Cowper & Newton Museum 





Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Eleven years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 


Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed, 











CUNARD LINE | 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN. & ADRIATIC 


by the 


“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


- « Porta of Call... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALERMO, NAPLES. 
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: THE CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
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EDWARD WHISTLER, 


11, Strand, Charing Crose, London. 


DIAMOND MEROHANT, JEWELLER, and 
SILVERSMITH. 
A large stock of New and Second-hand Diamond and Gem Ji 
Antique and Modern Silver Plate, alwayson hand, at bargain prices, for 


Plate wanted, High Prices given in Cash. 
Valuations made for Probate and other purposes, 


QUN_DEPARTMENT. 


HAMMERLESS SEOCOND-HAND QUNS, 
Nitro Proof. The Cheapest Gun in the Market combined with Quality. 


Also HAMMERLESS EJECTORS, 
By Best London Makers, at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


CORDITE RIFLES, °400, 500, -600 Bores, 


Catalogue and Price List on Application Gratis, 
Telephone No. : 2083 Genrarp. 








Fine Pearls, Emeralds, Diam d ear! imens of Antique Silver 
“wanted. gh oe Goal “Pall Value allowed in Exchange. 
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